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To the Honourable 


Sir Robert Soutbwell, Knight, 
Preſident of the Royal Society. 
SIR, 


HE Subjed of thele fal- 

lowing Papers being Ph1- 
loopbical, or _—_ fo- 

reign to the Converſations you 
frequent, I could not dire& 
them better than to the Perſon 
whom the Royal Soctety have fo 
often made choice of to fill their 
Chair. For tho' your Buſineſs 
hath been much*imm the open 
World, yet am I well aſſured 
that Things of this Nature have 
always been your Recreation 
A 3 and 
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and Delight. The Truth is, 
your Attention to hear me 
diſcourſe of ny Travels under 
Ground, and the Lites 1 pro- 
poſed of what there I found, 
gave me no {ſmall Encourage- 
ment to expole m Obſervarti- 
otis tothe publickV iew:And 'tis 
my Hope, that thoſe T hings 
may find Pardon from others, 
which have had Approbation 
with you. I am very truly, 


CT Ks 
Your moſt humble Servant, 


9. WOODWARD. 
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Preface. 


to diipoſe and order things, by interwea 


ving with the Aſſertons ſome of the Proo 
whereon the yz and occa 


ſeattering ever of the more 
Olngins throughout the Work, that it 
will be no very bard Tack for any one to 
diſcover the mam Grounds whereon all 
that 1 here advance i founded. 
| That this may be the more clearly ap- 
prebended, 1 ſhal beg leave to iMuſtrat 
it by one or two Inſtances. It will perhaps 
at firſt ſught ſeem very ſtrange, and al- 
mo ſhock an my Reader to find me 
4 Be Bide > do, - that the whole Terre- 
lobe was G__ all to preces and 
Ale at the Deluge. the Particles -4 
Stone, _ -- all other ſolid Foſſils 
cm up mmto the Water, and 
ofbained dqaike with $ ea-ſbells 
_—_ other Animal and Vegetable Bodzes : 
and that the preſent Earth rt 
was formed out of that 
of Seu, yer ag —_ 
fallong 


Preface. 
falling- dawn again, and ſubſuding from 
the'Water. But whoever ſhall duely at- 
tend 'to what 1 elſewhere lay down, vit. 
that there are vaſt Mulntudes of Shells, 
and other Marine Bodies, found at this 
day incorporated with and lodged mn all 
ſorts of Stone, in Marble, im Chalk, and 
to be ſhort, in all the other ordinary Mat- 
ter of the Globe which is cloſe and compats 

b to preſerve them : that theſe are 
found thus repoſued _ thu Terreſtri- 
al Matter from near the Surface + the 
Harth downwards to the greateſt Depth 
we ever arg or lay it open, and this im all 
Parts of ut quite round the Globe ; that 
the ſaid terreſtrial Matter is diſpoſed into 
Strata or Layers, placed one upon ano- 
ther m like manner as any cartby Sedt- 
ment, ſetlng down from a Flud m great 
quantity, will naturally be : that theſe 

ne Bodies are now found lodged in 
thoſe Strata accordmy to the Order of thetr 
Gravity, thoſe which are heavieſt lying 
deepeſt 


Pity that they ares 


ll bave uo w_ ta 
the Barth was 
terwards framed 
[ have ſet forth. 
be ſball think fit t9 add 
of the ſame Thi 
hetr Place, 


Luk be atually ſa 


ich be will 
ſo will 
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Preface. 
Relations, that the marine Badies afore- 
ſaid are foamd tm all Parts of the kuwn 
World, as well i Europe, Africa, aud 
America, 4s m Alia, and this even to 
the very tops of the higheſt Mountains ; and 
the I think be caunot reaſonably doubt of 
the Propofuion : but more efpecially rf 
hereunto he ſhall joyn what ] offer concern- 
img the Great Abyſs, and thence learns that * 
there i at this day reſident, in that huge 
Conceptacle, Water enough to effett ſuch a 
Deluge, to drown the whole Globe, and lay 
all, even the higheſt Mountams wnder Wa- 
ter. But if he be at a loſs to know 
how 1 got ſuch Notice of that ſubterranean 
Reſervatory, as to enable me to make a 
Computation of the Quantity of Water now 
| conceal d theretn, if he carefully peruſe = 
Propoſutons ng Earthquakes, 
ſome ow in the Third Part, he cannot 
but diſcover at leaſt ſome of the ways 
| whereby 1 got light thereiuto.; and at the 
ſame time find why it i« that 1 am ſo par- 
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Preface. 


Earthquake dwell ſo that 
I_—_ in r parrots Work. = \ 
ſe I inten __ Example and Dire- 
im to Fo R how be may ſatirfie 
himſelf in any of the other Heads, Tit 


rmpoſſible fr me to foreſee the Difficulties 
| and Heſuations of every one: they will be 


| | more or fewer, i re. to the Capacuy of 


each Peruſer, and as bis Penetration and 
tfught : into Nature is greater or leſs, T 
who have Attention enough to tikhe mn t 
mtire Platform as here laid down : who 
ſer the Cham which runs through the whole: 
hon ar oben er Ob- 
| fervatims and Proofs bere ' and there at 
| they lie, and then confer them with the 


Piles, will diſcern (m he Fr mea- 


e ) how theſe Propoſuttons 
dl but they who cannot ſo'eafdl 


muſt be mntreated to have a inte _ 


watill the Thu be further un Ww- 
more amply plainly made out. 


A few 


ticular m _ the Phanomens of 
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A few Advances there ps the fol- 
lowing Papers, tending to. aſſert the Su 
js DYÞ and Agency o Providence. mm 
the Natural World : as alſo to evince the 
Fidelity and Bxatinefi of the Moſaick 
Narratrve of the Creation, ,and of. the 
Deluge. Which tis not 1 
ſome may be apt to ſtumble at, and think 
ſtrange that tn a Phyſical Diſcourſe as.thi 
# , 1 ſhould intermedd/:e with Matter 

that kind. But I may very ſafely 
ay, that, as to the former, 1 have not 
entered farther into ut than meerly I was 
lead by the neceſſuy of my Subjef? * nor 


treat of, 1 was bound to him the ſame 
Plea that 1 do other Writers, and to con- 
1 fider what he bath delrvered. In order to 
\ this 1 ſet afude every thing that might byaſ 
| my Mind, over-awe, or miſlead me in the 
Scrutiny, 
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ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


OBSERVATIONS 


Upon which this 


DISCOURSE 
Is Founded. 


ROM a long train of Experi- 
ence, the World is at length 
© convine'd, that Obſervations 
ate the only ſure Grounds 
whereon to build a laſting and ſub- 
ſtantial Philoſophy. All Parties are 
ſo far agreed upon this matter, that 
it ſeens to be now the common ſenſe 
of Mankind. 
For 'which reaſon, I ſhall in the 
Work before me, give my DT 
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Hiſtory, with ſome of the Reaſons 
and Grounds of them, in order to give 
ſomewhat of preſcnr SatisfaQtion to 
the Curioſity and Demands of ſome of 
my Friends. 

The Obſervations I ſpeak of were 
all made in Exgland; the far greateſt 
part whereof I travelled over on pur- 
pole to make them : profeſledly ſearch- 
ng all places as I paſs'd along, and 

ing a careful and exatt view of 
Thivgs on all hands as they prelented, 
in order to inform my felt of the pre- 
ſeat condition of the Earth, and all 
Bodies contained in it, as far as cither 
Grotto's, or other Natural Caverns, 
or Mines, Quarries, Colepits, and the 
like, let me into it, and diſplayed to 

he the interiour Parts of itz not ne- 


, 1n a word, whatever cither the 
Vegetable or Animal World afforded. 

Nor did I conkne theſe Obſervations 
to Land, or the Terreſtrial Parts of the 
Globe only, but extended chem to the 
Fluids of it likewiſe , as well thoſe 


al Hiſtory 
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that my Obſervations are compiled, 

After I had finiſh'd rheſe Obſervati- 
ons, and was returned back to this 
City , ſuch were, the Commotions 
which had then ſo unbappily invaded 
EF , that I faw 1 mult neceſfarily 
deſiſt here, and fit down (for the pre- 
ſent at leaſt ) with what I had alrea- 
dy done 5 having little proſpe&t of an 
opportunity of carrying on theſe Ob- 
ſervations any farther, or of goi 
beyond Seas, to confider the ſtate q 
the Earth, and of all forts of Foffils, 
in more diſtant Countries. 

But to ly, as far as poſſible, 
that Defet, I made 3 1 qa" to 
Perſons who 'had already travelled, 
and I knew were of ſuch Iztegrity, that 
+ would not impoſe uncertain or 
falſe Relations upon me: as alſo of ſo 
much Cariofiry as to be likely ro give 


'\ me ſome tolerable inſight into the con- 


dition of rheſe things in Foreign Regi- 
ons. TI likewiſe drew up a Li# of 
ee upon this Subject; which 1 
diſpatch'd into all parrs of the World, 
— and per, wherever cither I my 
elf, or any of my Acquaintance, 

any Friend refident is rank thoſe 
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uy Reader will be judge of rhe 
ads probability of it, and whe- 
ther that which I do fo propoſe natu- 
rally follows from them or not. * 

I ſhall diſtribute 7hew into two 'ge- 
neral Clafles or Seftions, whereof the 
former will com d my Obſervati- 
ons upon all Terreſtrial Matter 
that is naturally diſpoſed into Layers, or 
Strats; ach as our common Sand- 
ſtone, Marble, Cole, Chalk, all ſores 
of Earth, Marle, Clay, Sand, Gravel, 
with ſome others. 

Of this various Matter, thus formed 
into Strats, the far greateſt part of the 
Terreſtrial Globe conſiſts, from its 
Surface downwards 'ro the preateft 
depth we ever dig'or mine. And it is 
upon my Obſervations on hi that I 

have grounded alt my al Conchu- 
{ fions concerning 'the- Earth ; all that 
* relate 'to its Form; all that relate to 
the Univerſal and other Deluges ; in a 
word, all that relate to the ſeyeral Vi- 
_ and Alreratioos that it -_ 
yer undergone. ' Nay, upon the 
Obſervations T have alſo ed ſeve- 
ral Concluſions touching Mertalls, Spar, 
and other Minerals, which are found 
lodged eirher in theſe Srrars, amongſt 
the 
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The Natural Hiftory 
Theſe Obſervations . about Stone 
are ſucceeded by others,of like naure 


ly are.” , 
| thoſe which relate to'the | 
_— Stratum Of all: 1 


of the Barth. 
force 3 inſomuch, that whatſoever lies 
deeper, or underneath, whether Stone, 
Marble, Chalk, Gravel, or whatever 
elſe, this Straw is ſtill expanded at 
top of all z ſerving, as it were, for a 
common In to the reſt: and 
being (as ſhall be ſhewn in due place ) 
the Seminary or Promptuary that fur- 
niſheth forth Matter for the formatian 
and increment of Animal and V 
ble Bodies ; and info which all of them 
luccefſively are again finally returned. 
The Obſervations being thus dif- 
a my next ſtep ſhould have 
n to have propoſed the DeduQtions 
from them; to have determined how 
theſe Sea-ſhells were brought to Land, 
and how they became interr'd in the 
bowels of the Farth, in the manner 
deſcribed in thoſe Obſervations. But 
before I could proceed any farther to- 
wards that, I found my ſelf neceſſarily 


7 obliged to rake off a difficulty not long 


ſince ſtarted "by ſome learned Men, 
who ſuſpe& that theſe Shells are nor 
real; that & were never bred at 
Sea ; but are all of Terreſtial Original, 
_ meer Stones, though they bear 
a relemblance of Shells, and formed, 
in the places where they are now 
found, 
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1 found, by a kind of Lads of Nature, | 
4 in imitation of 
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when a Doubt hath been moved whe- 
ther are Shells or not, or ever : 
A be to the Sea, without firſt * 
Lf clearing this Matter, and putting it | 


l quite out of doubt ; would be ſenſe- | 
' leſs and abſurd. In order therefore | 
" unto this, I premiſe , * 
»| [ 

Wi 


A | A Dilſſer- 


of the Earth. 


A Diſſertation concerning Shells and 
other marine Bodies, found at 
Land ; Proving that they were 
origmally generated and formed at 
Sea : ' dl they are the real Fpols 
of once lromg Animals : and not 
Stones, or natural Foſſils, as ſome 
late Learned Men have thought. 


Shall be the more brief and ſparing 
2 Li = _— of this _ tarion, J 
= 1a regard that coming on thus in oxfder 
” before the other Parts of this wa 
= will it ſelf, of courſe, ſee the Light 
ſomewhat ſooner than they, any of 
* them of Dc which reaſon, I ſhall 
S at 4 y thus much of it in 
* general; that zherein I firſt fairly lay 
- before the Reader the ments that 
have been urg 
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fall ſhort of proving what they are 
alledged for; 1 then to lay 
down my own, and 
ſons which have induced me to be- 
lieve that theſe are the very Exwvie 
of Animals, and all owing to the Sea. 
I would not be thought to inſiouate 
that the Opinion of theſe Gentlemen 
carries no ſhew of Truth, nor umbrage 
of Reaſon of its ſide. *Tis not to be 
ſuppoſed, that Perſons of their Learn- 
ing and Abilities would ever have 
eſpouſed it, were it not in ſome mea- 
ſure plauſible : and had not art leaſt 
net 4 meg ility. The 
very finding theſe Bodies i uded in | 
Stone, and in the Earth toge- | 
ther with Minerals, was alone enough 
to move a Suſpicion rhat #heſe were 
Minerals too : the finding them even 
to the very bottom of Quarries and 
Mines : in the moſt retired and 1n- 
ward Parts of the moſt firm and ſolid 
Rocks: in the deepeſt bowels of the 
Earth, as well as ny the ſurface of 
it : upon the tops of even the higheſt 
Hills and Mountains, as well as in the 
Valleys and Plains: and chis not in 
this or that Province only, not only in 
one or two Fields, but almoſt every- 
where } 


thoſe Rea- * 


of the Earth. 


where: 1a all Countries and Quarters 
of the Globe, wherever there is any 
digging for Marble, for Stone, for 
Chalk, or any other Terreſtrial Mat- 
ter that is ſo compatt as to fence off 
external Injuries, and ſhield them from 
Decay and Rottennefs. Ths, together 
with their © being lodged in company 
'* of the Belemnires, Selenites, Mar- 
* chalits, Flints, and other like Bo- 
«* dies, which were inconteſtibly na- 
* tural Foſſils, and, as they {uppoled, 
* © in the place of their formation, ** was 
= cnough to ſtagger a Speftator, and 
= make him ready to entertain a belict 
* that zheſe were /o too. "Tis a Pheanome- 
: non 10 ſurprizing and extraordinary, 
that 'tis not ſtrange that a Man ſhouid 
ſcarcely credit his very Senſes in the 
caſe : that he ſhould more readily in- 


2? cline tobelieve that they were Mincrals, 


as the Belemnites, and the others re- 
cited, are : of indeed almoſt any thing 
; elſe rather than Sea-ſhells; eſpecially 
$ in ſuch Mulcitudes, and in places 10 
$ tnlikely: fo deep in the Earth, and 
$ far from the Seca, as theſe are common- 

ly found. 
Nor was this, as indeed they tell 
us, the only difficulry theſe worthy 
C Perlons 
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Perſons had to ſurmount ; © They 
« found, together with theſe, certain 
« Bodies that bore the Dope ape relem- 
« blance of Cockles, Muſcles, and other 


« Shells, which yet were ot realy ſuch; = 
« but conſiſted intirely, ſome af them, 
* of Sand-ſtone : others of Flint, and 
« others of Spar : or ſome other kind © 


« of Mineral Matter. ” 


Nay, they met with ſome, © That 
« were in all appearance Shells ; that *' 


« were of the ſame bigneſs, figure, and 


© texture, with the common — y 
* notwithſtanding Fliat, Native-Vi- 
« triol, Spar, Iron-Qre, or other Me- © 


«* Scallops, and Perewinkles ; 


« tallick or Mineral Matter, cither ad» 


« hering firmly in lumps to the out+ * 


« ſides of them, or infinuated into their 


« ſubſtance, into their pores, and 1n- *' 


* ner ſo as to diſguiſe them very 
or —_— give them a face and miga 
« extremely unlike to that of thole 
« Shells which are at this day faund at 
« Coq. ”” 

They obſerved alſo, that *amongſt 
« the Shells, that were fair, unaltered, 


« and free from ſuch Mineral Infioua- 


« tions, 'there were ſome which could 


& not be match'd by any ſpecies of | 


« Shell- 
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& Shell-fiſh now found upon the Seg- 
© ſhores. 
And that on the contrary, © there 


= « were ſeveral Shells found commoaly 
” 4 upon the faid Shores, ſuch as the 


« larger Shells of the Buccine of rhe 


© * Conche Veneris ; of Crabs, Lobſters, 
* «< and others, both of the Cruſtaccous 
* © 2nd Teſftaceous kind, which yet we 


« never met with at Land, or ia our 
cc Quarries. ” 

Nay there were ſome other Difi- 
culties which rhey have urged, and 
which (though they be of leſler weight) 


| ſhall all of them be recounted and con- 
* ſidered more particularly in the Diller- 
> tation it ſelf, 


Upon the whole therefore *tis ve 


© plain, that theſe Authors did not ef- 


pouſe ths Opinion without - ſome 


* grounds: without ſome countenance 
' of probability : and that they have 


charged the oppaſite with a large crowd 


> of Difficultics. Yea, fo far are they 
2 from being deſtitute of an handſome 

* Apology, that they very well deſerve 
| the Thanks of the world for what they 


F have done. For although they have 
# not ſucceeded in their Attempts about 


3 the Origin of theſe Bodies, yet they 
S 4 


have 


20 
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have made Diſcoveries in other reſpeCts 
concerning them, and in other parts of 
Nature likewiſe, of that moment and 
conſequence, as to have thereby laid a 
great and laſting Obligation upon the 
——__ and diſcerning part of Man- 

But that they have failed notwith- 
ſtanding in this Eoterprize, 'tis, I 
think, not over difficult to prove. And 
this is the Subjeft of the preſent Dil- 
courſe. Wherein T hope clearly to 
make out, that the Sea gave Birth to 
theſe Bodies : that rhey are fo far from 
being formed in the Earth, or in the 

where they are now found, that 
ſhall evince, + that even the Belem- 
nites ; Sclenites , Marchaſirs , Flints , 
and other natural Minerals, which are 
lodged in the Earth, together - with 
theſe Shells, were not formed there, 
but had Being before ever they came 
thither : and were fully formed and 
finiſhed before they were repoled in 
that manner. 

That the above-mentioned Bodies 
which conſiſt of Stone, of Spar, Fliar, 
and the like, and yet carry a 
blafce of Cockles, Muſcles, and ocher 
Shells, were originally formed in the 

Cavirics 
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Cavities of Shells of choſe kinds which 
they ſo reſemble ; theſe Shells having 


ſerved as Matrices or Mos/ds tothem ; * cancers. 
ing theſe 

Conchire, 
Cochlice, 


on, and ſo, ſuſceptible of any form, &«. ſee 
when/it was thus introduced into theſe /57 + 
ſhelly-Moulds : and that it confolida- >: c. 


Canſ. 5+ 


the Sand, and Flinty Matter 
being chen ſoft, or in a ſtate of foluti- 


ted, or became hard afterwards *. 
That for the Metallick and Mineral 
Matter which fomerimes adheres to 
the Surfaces of theſe Shells, or is 1i0- 
truded into their Pores, and lodged in 
the Interſtices of their Fibres, 'cis all 


2, 


manifeſtly advenritiow + 3, the mineral , ,,,, . 


Particles being plainly to be diſtinguiſh» cn; 2. 


ed from the teſtaceous ones, or the tex- 
ture and ſubſtance of the Shell, by good 
Glaſſes, if not by the naked Eye. "That 
though the thing had been ſo that this 
Accretion had not been thus diſcer- 
nible, and conſequently the Alteration 
of theſe Shells could not have been ac- 
counted for, ſo that we had been per- 
tettly in the dark as to the Origin of 
the Bodies thus altered, and that no- 
thing at all could have been determi- 
ned concerning them ; yet this would 
not have been any the leaſt Impedi- 
ment or objeCtion againſt that which 

C 3 ] in- 


y 


*is 


* 
} 


eftigia of Tendons (by means where» 
of eie Animal is Gino] an I to 


of ic. Belides; theſe Fothl! 
tended with the ordenary Accidents of 
the 
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the merene ones, ex. gr. they ſometimes 

to one another, the leſſer Shells 

fix'd co the larger : they have 
pred Tabuli vermicalares, Pearls, 
Coral, and the like, #i# actually grow- 
ing upon them. And which is very 
conſiderable, they are moſt exatly of 
the ſame {pecifick Gravity with their 
tellow-kinds now upon the ſhores. Nay 
farther, they anſwer all Chymical try- 
in like manner as the Sca-ſhells do: 
parts when diſlolved have the 

to view,the lameſmell 
: they have the ſame wires 
; in Medicine, when inward» 
ated tro Animal Bodies: 
forts, Oyl of Virriol, and other 
have the very {ame c+&- 
upen both. la one word, 10 ex- 
conformable ro the marine ones 
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which 1 now keep by me, have been 
nicely and examined by very 
——_ Learned Men, who are $killd 
of Natural Hiftory, and 

who Lays been particularly curious in, 
and converſant with, Shells, and orher 
marine Productions, yet never any 
C 4 Maa 
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Man of them went away diſſatisfied, or 
doubring whether theſe are really the 
very Exwvie of Sea-fiſhes or not. N 
which is much more to my 

ſome of the moſt eminent of thole very 
Gentlemen who formerly were doubr- 
ful in this Matter, and rather inclina- 
ble ro- believe that theſe were natural 
Minerals, and who had wrore-mn de- 
tence of that — do notwith- 


_ and repeated In- 
ure pede OT 


ron as upon Gankee-Buqu 

menanherm, arr Foy >" —_ 
from ſeveral parts of this Iſland, fully 
allent to me herein, and are now con- 
vinced thar theſe are the ſpoils and re- 


-mains of Sca-Animals. ' And, _ 


thus ſatisfied, ſbch is the | 

theſe worthy Perſons , 

their Aﬀecttion to Truth, when, _— 

and by whomſocever manifeſted, that 
ve perſonally me to 

publiſh my Thoughts in order to the 

fuller clearing of this matter. But to 


That although I can pair, with Sea- 
Shells, ſeveral of theſe Foſh] ones that 
theſe Gentlemen have pronounc'd alro- 
gether unlike any thing that the Salr- 
Water 


of the Barth. 
Water produceth ; yet "ris indeed v 
true, that there ws found ſome Shells 
at Land,” in Stone, and in Chalk, 
which cannot y be match'd by 
any ſpecies of Shells now appearing 
upon our Shores. Bur notwithſtand- 
ing this, F cannot bur-affirm that zheſe, 
even. the moſt ſtrange and 'enormous 
of them; have all the eſſential Notes 
and Charatters of Sea-Shells, and ſhew 
a$ near a relation to ſome now extant 
upon the Shores, as the difterent Spe- 
cies-of thoſe themſelves do to one ano- 
ther: that they are of the very ſame 
ſpecifick Gravity with thoſe to which 
they are ſo generically allied: and of 
the ſame Texture and Conſtitution of 
parts ; the ſubſtance of theſe being as 
plainly reſtaceous, as that of thoſe is 5 
inſomuch that any Man that compares 
them, can no more doubt of the reality 
of the exe than of the orher 5 whence it 
muſt needs follow, that there were fuch 
—— mn a" is enough 

or my purpoſe ; I being no ways con- 
cerned to make out that r Tones of 
the ſame kinds fill aftually /rwing in 
the Ocean, Though if T #5, 'twould 
be no very hard rasks it being evident 
from the Relations of Dyvers, and 
Fiſhers 
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Fiſhers ſor Pearls, that there are many 


undQumt, GE ROE 
ous and turbulent, effett only « 


greater Depths, or diſturb the _—_ 


in the greateſt calm ; 


Shell-iſh, which are reſideat 
in theſe pleces, live and dye there, and 
by 


thole which we can match, as thoſe 
we catinor, are al Rixnains of the warm 


be 
amongſt rhe reſt, 4c lot 
Pelatwe, 'or thole kinds of 
Shells which naturally have their abode 
at main-fea, and which therefore are 
now never flung up — 
an 
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and it may very reaſonably be conclu- 
ded, that all rheſe fraxge Shells, which 
we cannot ſo match, are of theſe Pe- 
lagie : that the ſeveral kinds of them 
are at this day living in the huge bo- 
ſom of the Ocean : and that there is 
not any one intire ſpecies of Shell-fiſh, 
a” rpg in being, now periſh'd and 
That it is alſo very true that there 
are ſome Shells, ſuch as thoſe of the 
larger Buccins, and Conche Veneris, of 
Lobſters, Crabs, and others of the 
cruſtaceous kind, "that are very rarely 
found- at Land ; ſo revly, that ſome 
of theſe Gentlemen have aflerred that 
they are never found ; but that I ſhall 
ſhew to be a miſtake, all the Shells in 
their whole Liſt — been found in 
the Earth in one place or other: '- But 
that theſe CNT found any 
where, I moſt readily grant z cod ehis 
is ſo far from being an —_— 
againſt what —_ 
that 'tis as full and ſubſtantial a 'Proot 
of the truth of it as I could. y 
wiſh. For the Shells in this Lift are 
all lighter than Stone, Marble, and 
the other ordinary Terreſtrial Marrter. 
Now both theſe and all other forts o 
Shells 
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Shells that are /o /ighr, occur very ſel- 
dom at Land, or in the Earth, in com- 
pariſon of the Shells of Cockles, Pere- 
winkles, a the reſt no = more 

0 as to equal the Stone; 
ne er Terreſtrial Matter in 
Gravity. The Reaſon of which will 
be very plain, when I ſhall have 
ſhewn * rhat at the time of the Deluge 
(when theſe Shells were brought out 
upon the Earth, and repolſcd therein 
in the manner we -now find them ) 
Stone, and all other folid Minerals, 
loſt their ſolidity : and that the ſever'd 
Particles thereof, rogether with thoſe 
of the Earth, Chalk, and the reſt, as 
alſo Shells, and all other Animal and 
V ble Bodies, were taken up into, 
and ſuſtained in, the Water : that at 


—_ all theſe ſubſided + again pro- t ” 
C 


uouſly, and without any other 
order than that of the different ſpeci- 
hck Gravity of the ſeveral Bodies in 
this confuſed Maſs, thoſe which had 
the greateſt degree of Gravity finking 
down firſt, and ſoſerling lowelt ; then 
thoſe Bodies which had a lefler degree 
of Gravity fell next, and ſettled fo as 
to make a Stratum upon the former ; 
and fo on, in their ſeveral turns, to 
the 
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the h of all, which fubſiding 
lat, ſertled at the Surface, and cover- 
ed all the reft: that this very vanaus 
Miſcellany of Bodies being determined 
to tubſidence in this Qrder meerly by 
their different ſpecafick Gravuzies, all 
thofte which the fame of 
Gravity fubſided at the fame time, fell 
into, and compoſed, the ſame Sratuw ; 
{o that thoſe Shells, and other Bodies, 
that were of the fame ſpecifick Gravity 
with Sand, ſunk down together with 
it, and fo became incloſed in the Strats 
of Stone, which that Sand formed or 


with Chalk (in fuch places of the 
Maſs where any Chalk was ) fell to 
the bottom at the ſame time that the 
Chalky Particles did, and ſo were en- 
tombed in the Strarz of Chalk; and in 
like manner all the reſt : that accor- 


dingly we now find in the Sand-ſtone 
of all Countries ( the ſpecifick Gravity 
of the ſeveral ſorts whereof is very lit- 
tle different, being generally ro water 
as 240r 2% to x) only thoſe Cache, 
PeH#ines, Cochlea, and other Shells that 
are nearly of the ſame Gravity, ( viz. 
2:0r 2; to 1) but — 


as *—. BK—— ld... A. Py a 
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of the Earth, 
found encloſed in it in prodigious rug 
bers ; whereas of Qyſter-ſhells, (which 
are in Gravit but as about 2 4 to 1) of 
Echini (whi are but, as 2 or 2: ta.2) 
ar the other lighter kinds of Shells, 
(carce one ever appears therein ; bug, 
on wbreay <2, ig Chalk ( which is 
lighter than Stone, being but as aboug 
2:10 8) (9408 079.009 CI Babies 
and the other |; arts of Shells ; 


; but for the faid gem _ 
other the lighter forts of Shells, « 
are very numerous and frequeat, in w4 
the Chalk-pits of Ken, wy bes, 
Hortfordfkure, Barkſbixe, Oxfor a 
and all others that I have ſearch'd; be- 

found indifferently in the beds of 
Chalk from the rop quite down to the 
bottom of the Pit; I having my (lf 
commonly obſerved them to the very 
bottom of all, in Pics that were an 
hundred foot deep, and in Wells much 

. To conclude, thoſe yoreb 

other Bodies, that were (hill li 
er than eheſe, and conſequengly li 
than Stone, Chalk, and the ——_ 
comman Matter of the Earth, ſuch = 
the 
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the Shells of Lobſters ( which are bur 
as1+tor) of Crabs, (1: to 1) and 
the reſt of the Cruſtaneous kind : the 
Teeth and Bones of the cartilaginous 
and ſquammoſe Fifhes, and many other 
Bodies, would ſubſide laſt of all, and 
fo, falling above the reſt, be 

near, if not upon the Surface ; where 
being continually expoſed to Weather, 
and other Injuries, they muſt in trat 
of time needs decay and rot, and at laft 
quire vaniſh and difappear ; and *tis 
not to me any great wonder, that at 
this diſtance of four thouſand years, 
we fiad fo very few of them remain- 
ing. So that I think I may now fafe- 
ly appeal to any ingenuous and im- 
partial Looker on, whether this, That 
we find all thoſe kinds of Shells (now ex- 
tant upon our Shores ) which have nearly 
the ſame Gravity with Stone, and the 
other ordinary Matter of our Earth, that 
is ſo tight and compai# as to preſerve 
them, encloſed in great plenty therein, and 
only thoſe, the re#t whith are lighter being 
ſo very rarely found, can he wart be 
ſuppoſed to have happened by meer 
chance, with this Conſtancy and Cer- 
tainty, and that in ſo many and diſtant 
Places: as alſo, whether hi be any 
Objetion 


of the Barth. 
Objeftion. againſt my Hypothefis ; or 
rather be not the frongeſt accellary 
Confirmation of it that could well be 
expetted, or even defired, 

To this Diflertation I ſhall ſubjoyn 
an __— which will coaſt of fe- 
veral SeQtions, touching the Bodies 
called Vnitorns Foffile,, Lapis. Fudaicns, 
Entrochws, Afteris, or the Star-ſtone- 
Columins : with ſome farther RefleQi- 
ons upon the Befoxites, Gloſſopetra, and 
Cornu Ammonis : proving that theſe, 
and ſeveral more, which have. been 
( for many Ages ), repured Gemms, 
and meer Stones, are' really nothing 
elſe but the Teeth, Bones, and other 
parts of Sea-Animals, and ( as the 
reſt were) left behind by the Univer- 
ſal Deluge. 
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PART L 


— 


An Exammation of the Opmuons 
former wat on Morrd | 
The Means whereby they thought 
theſe Marine Bodies brought - out 

upon the Barth. certain 

Changes of Sea and and 

«ther py aj m the . Jerra- 

Globe, which they ſuppoſe 
© eve happthned. = mr 


HIS fo conſiderable a point be- 

ing thus gained: the Legitima- 

cy or Reality of theſe Marine Bodies 
vindicated and aſſerted: and my Way 
ſo far efteQtually cleared by the fore- 
going Diſlerration ; I now re-aſſume 
my original Deſiga, and paſs on to 

; by what means they were hur- 
ried out of the Ocean, the place of 
their native Abode, to dry Land, and 
even 


_ nt CD. 


« _ a _ 
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_ 


Pans of the Earth 


even' 30 Countries "oxy remats Ka 


Ts 


quity ; and 


"__ Nor mo Fees 


—_— into ths Ah = i han G. 
ges were, | We have e- 
= hands employed, herein ; and 


toany. of them very FareRons ones $99, 


xe rdbag and cheir 
ping the Matrer to a 
ON, are {ure —__ of the 


i 


Some W 
Shells were > ferch'd mY Jug by the 
ancient lahabitants of thoſe ELIT, 
where they are now found z who, at- 
cer ob: had uſed the included Fiſhes 
for , flinging forth the Shells, 


many _ them ihed, as 
they ſpeak; wag tag on be | 


down to our times, and are _ ys 
Which we at this day find in our Fields 
and Quarrics. 
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place : rhat ſeveral parts of the Globe 
which are now dry , and habita- 
ble, lay hererofore-at the bottom of the 
Sea, and were covered by it:” that par- 
ww mk the : | RN 

ent us wit Spoils of ir, were 
anciently in its ſion ; being then 


an Habitation of” Sharks" and owher 
Fiſhes : of Oyſters, Cockles, and-the 


ro. new Quarters: gaini 

on the op! ; : Coats, as it 
bo hoop left theſe Shells there 
- arks of its ancient bounds" afid 
car. 


Amongſt the reſt there were indeed 
ſome who believed theſe robe Remains 
of the General Deluge, and {6-many 
Monuments of that calamitous and fa- 
'ral Trruption. Theſ& laſt” affuredly 
wy were 


LD EE EE I YT _ TY 
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Pare Il + of: the Barth. 
were i the-right ; but the far greater 
pare of them; rather-aflerted than pro- 
ved thi >eather. deliver'd, it as their 
Opinion, than offered any rational Ar- 
_P to induce others ro the ſame 
liefs And for therreſt,- who did offer 
any, (07 uahappy were they in the 
proaacy vows run ewe yp ro 
© « | Y 
ſhortgeſs-of their Obſervations , ard 
their not having duely informed them- 
ſelves-of the- {tate of -rheſe Things, 
that none of the other Partizans ap- 
yoully mai r 1 
than chefe did. » * , 
The Truth 1s, as Matters were or- 


ur eg =. them, no Man could 
receive Mm ight-. or Satisfattion 
from ' what was 


by any of 
them. "They 


 Intle! more than claſbed 
with one another © each could dema- 
liſh the others Work with caſe enough, 
bur-not'atMan of; them tolerably de- 
fend his) own; which was fure never 
to/ outiend-the firſt: Aſſault that was 
made. |;'Yea upon ſo' equal Terms did 
they: all ſtand, rhat no-one could well 
lay claieg t/a largeniſhare of Truth 
for his fide: no one had a fairer pre- 

[ D 3 rence 
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hands for ſome new Expedienr eo {olve 
and pur an end 'ro the 1ty3 and 
twas' this laſt iEfſort thar 

forth the Opiniba, that theſe-Rodies 
are nor whar they 'to bes Tthat 
chey are oo Shells, bur meer Sporrings 
of active Nature-in this fobrerrancous 
Kingdon 3 «nd; phly Scmblances or 
Imirations 'of Shellsz _ imagimng 
that 'this ſhortned the. ,'be- 
cauſe ir ſpared thom rherrouble-of ac- 
counting for their 
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deferr their proper 
y _—_ dire&ly on- 
n. Now the more 
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Why 1 reje& all the other Conje- 
ures, 7alls under our preſent Conh- 
deration ; and to make as ſhort of the 
Matter as ble; 'tis becauſe = 
will none of rhem abide the — wr 
—_ have Re on 
Ob ———— 

thereunto: in a et he 
preſent Borg ber wr 
Bodies do nor ſquare with: _—— 
nio66s, bur <xlnbit 


2 4qeo 
we' now find them 
thorr and partial Agents as'thoſe they 


opole in " p that the aid "Cir- 
cumſtances'31 partially” related in 
ce0-galy hes 


Part'I. + of tbe Barth. 
the Sea, 'and other Accidents of theſe 
Bodies, that I ſhall ſhew | 
Thar #hey were not brought: from 
Sea tothe Parts where they 'are-now 
found, by Men,' the ancient Inhabi- 
rants of thoſe Parts, as ſome Authors 
have been of Opinion ; they preſumiog 
that theſe Shells were at firit only 
out wpon the Surface of the Barth and 
rhar.choſe which- we now find buried 
40/it;\were, in wratof time, vovered, 
either by thar Terteſtrial Marter which 
falls down along xith rain, -or by the 
Barch which/4s-waſt'd from” off the 
Hills by Land floods. 
+1 That they were-riot carry'd together 
wet _ Water, which ſome $i 


of Spricgs/ and 
mie ſubterranean 
wo Chanels; untilixtiey were 
, "or other means 
and fo derain- 
the Earth as 

__ have rather inclined to believe. 


the' Ogygean , the Deucalion.an , and 
- freſher date: ſuch as are 
thoſe 


from the botzom of 
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occaſioned oy very - 
1MPperuous , 
other Writers have thought. 

'That they were not left behind a4 the 
beginning of the World,” when che Sea 
overſpread the whole Globe, till - xs 
Retreat into its aſhgned Chanel, 
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The Natural Riſftory Part 1. 
by Achelow , the" Nile, Penexs, and 
other Rivers. © | 

Laſtly. That zhey- were not lefr by 
the Seas continual flicting and ſhifring 
its Chanel : this 10n being 0C- 


caſioned dy che Seas wearing and'gain- 
ing upon/ ane Shore, und figing up 
Mud, and,” together-with it, thele 


Shells, the oother;, or 

Coaſts, thereby'making perpetual Ad- 
ditions 'unto then 3 "which is the Opi- 
nion of other Authors.” / $909.3 

'Theſe Propoſitions ( which-are 

other than ſo | ies drawn 
from the Obſervations): are, we ſee, 
all Negative; /usibeing direQed againſt 
the ) Miſtakes of: ſome who have for- 
met y-enga ge in this reſcarch.:. 'The 
ways they have taken to account for 


Part I "of the Barth. 
on it. 50 _ by this Refutation of 
all cheſe, t- prove my own 
(which is how only one remaining ) by 
InduQion ; but this kind of -proof 1s 
not needful, where more cogent' and 

Arguments are not wanting. 
And thus much'of this Part 1 get 
over by the ſole guidance of my Senes. 
A View" of the” preſent ſtate of theſe 
Bodies alone convinced [me ſufficient- 
ly that the means, propoſed by theſe 
Authors, were not the true ones: that 
they were both levelled wide, and-fell 
_ ſhorr' of A Now though 
was enough "my r r- 
poſez and when I had evinced x we 
fuch' Alterations, as thoſe 
which rheſeGentlemen ſuppoſe: Tran- 
firions, and Migrations of the Center 
of Gravity: Elevations of new Iſlands: 
whole: Countries gained Aron — 
lndviher like Changes 

mac pour corn never _ 


raph yet theſe 
have been repoſed thereby in the 
manner we” cow find. them: 1 fay, 
when I had proved this, I was not im- 
mediately concerned to enquire whe- 
_— ſuch Alrerations had o_ 
appened or not; yer partly fora fuller 
and more etfeQtual Diſproot of the re- 
cited 
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of Changes in the Globe we inhabit, 
and I ſaw very well, that ſcarce any, 
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queous Globe is-to (his day nearly in 
ſame condition that the Univerſal 


by the ſame Power which hath ſecured 
it hitherto. But, with reſpeQt; co my 


preſent Deſign, 1 more particularly 
make out, 

That although Rain-water be in- 
deed ( as theſe Writers ſuppoſe ) ve- 
| —q_— 1p peoe——s 
Matter, an 
that peculiar 


that of Rain) being, 
ored with this, it being 
pariſon of the common 

rthy Matter, and therefore 
cahily aſſumed into Water, and moved 
along with it; yet that this Matter 
being all origrnally derived from the 
ſurface of the Earth, either by the Va- 


pour 
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pour that continually jfſues ourz and 


+ aſcends from all parts of it, + or waſtyd 


oft by Land-floods, and conveyed inro 
Rivers and the Sea, and thence eleva- 
ted up, together with the Vapour, 
which, as the former, conftirutes the 
Rain that falls: I ſay, it being thus 
originally all rais'd trom the Earth, 
when reſtored back again thereunto, 
'tis but where it was before, and does 
not enlarge the Dimenſions of the 
Globe, or augment the ſurface of the 
Earth, and only lye idly and unſervice- 
ably there, bur part of it is 1atroduced 
into the Plants which grow thereon, 


' for their Nutrition and Increment, and 


the reit, which is ſuperfluous, either 
remounts again, with the aſcending 
Vapour, as before, or is waſh'd down 
into Rivers, and tranſmitted into the 
Sea, and does not make any ſenſible 
Addition to the Earth, as have 
believed. | 

Thar the terreſtrial Matter, which 
is thus carried by Rivers: down . 1ato 
the Sea, is ſuſtatoed therein , partly 
by the greater —_— and Gravity 
of the Sea-water , ly by its 
conſtant Agitarion, oateats Þ ihe 
Tides, and by is other Motions,- and 

| is 
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is not permitred to ſink to the bottom; 
or, if any of it do, 'tis raiſed up again 
by the next Storm, and being ſupport- 
ed in the Maſs of Water, together 
with the reſt, 'tis by degrees exhaled, 
mounted up with the Rain that riſes 
thence, and returned back again to the 
Earth in fruitful Showers. That by 
this perpetual Circulation a vaſt many 
things in the Syſtem of Nature are 
tranlacted ; and two main Intentions 
of Providence conſtantly promoted 3 
the oze a Diſpenſation of Water pro- 
miſcuouſly and indifferently to all 
parts of the Earth; this being the im- 
mediate Agent that both bears the con- 
ſtituent Matrer to all formed Bodies, 
and, when brought ro them, inſinuates 
it in, and diſtributes it unto the ſeve+ 
ral parts of thoſe Bodies, for their Pre- 
ſervation and Growth : the other, the 
keeping a juſt Aquilibriam (if I may 
ſo ſay) betwixt the Seca and Land 3 the 
Water, that was raiſed out of the Sea, 
for a Vehicle to this Matter, being by 
this means refunded back again into it : 
and the Matter it ſelf reſtored to its ori- 
ginal Fund and Promptuary, the Earth; 
whereby each is reſtrained, and kept 
to due Bounds; ſo that the Sca may 
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not encroach upon the Earth, wot the 
Earth pain ground of the Sea. Thar 
there never were any Iſlands, or other 
conſiderable parce!s of Land, amaſſed 
or heap'd up : nor any enlargetnent, df 
addition of Earth made to the Cont: 
nent, by the Mud that is carried down 
into the Sea by Rivers. That althouj 
the Ancients were altioſt unanimouſly 
of Opinion that thoſe Parts, where 
Eezype now is, were formerly Sea : and 
that a very conſiderabfe porrion of that 
Country was recext, and out 
of the Mud Sifharpes itito the teigh- 
bouring Sea by the Nilez, rhit yet 
rat of Land had nv fuch Ry, Vitt i 
as old, and of as I6ng a fanding, ts 
ay upon all the whole Contiffeft '6f 
«IAfica : and hath Been in much the 
me Natvral Condiridh, that it is at 
this day, ever ſince the tinſe 6&f 
Deluge ; its Shores beitis neirhth ad- 
vVanced one jot further Tito the Se For 
this three or four thouſknl Yeats, 'nor 
its Surface raiſed by xddirional Mud 
depoſed upon it by the yearly Itihbda- 
tions of the Nile, That titiclitr 'the 
Palis Mzotis, nor 'the Exxine, mot any 
other Seas, fill up, or by degrees grow 
ſhallower. That Salrnydeſſus, ha 
ſeyra, 
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ſeyrs, Sidene, and the adjacent Coun- 
tries, upon the Coalts of the Ewxine 
Sea, were not formed out of the Mud 
brought down by the Ifer, 7 hermodon, 
tri, and the other Rivers which dil- 
charge themſelves into that Sea. That 
Thelſahy was not raiſed out of the Mud 
bora down by the River Pexexs : che 
Ilnds Echinades, or Curzolari, out of 
that brought by the River Achelow : 
Calitis, by the River Proms : Myſia, 
Lydia, louis, and other Countries of 
Anatolia, by the Caicws, Hermus, Cay» 
fer, and the other Rivers which 
through them. To be ſhort, "That 
no Ifland or Coun m— the whole 
World was ever ra be this means, 
notwithſtanding that many Au- 
thors, and hen of cnc erable nate, 
have believed chat all the abovemen- 
tioned Countries were fo raiſed; nay, 
to 10 ſtrange a of E ABCE 
do ſorne, Learned and Cu- 
ns np when they indulge 
Fancy too far, and rely wholly _ 
Probabilities and Cortallives, cam there 
hardly any one fingle Ifland or Coun- 
try all round the Globe, that one Wri- 
ter or other hath not thought to have 
been formed after this manner, or 
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at leaſt, ſome- very large part oft. 

That there is no authentick Inſtance 
of any conſiderable tratt of Land that 
was thrown up from the bottom of the 
Sea, by an Earthquake, or other {ub- 
terranean Exploſion , fo as to become 
an Iſland, and be render'd habitable. 
That Khodws, Thera, Theraſia, and ie- 
veral other Iſlands, which were ſuppo- 
ſed by the Ancients, and, upon their 
Authority, by later Authors, to have 
been thus raiſed, had' really. no ſuch 
Original, bur have ſtood out above 
Water as long as the reſt of their Fel- 
low Iſlands, and ſtand now juſt as the 
Univerſal Deluge left them. | 

That as to that affeftion of Bodies 
which 1s called their Grevity, it clearly 
ſurpaſſes all the Powers of meer - Na- 
ture, and all the Mechaniſm of Matrer. 
That as any one Body, or part 'of Mat- 
ter, cannot be the Cauſe of its own 
Gravity : ſo no more can it ever poſſi- 
bly be the Cauſe of the Gravity ot ano- 
ther Body, -or part of Matter. That 
neither the Earth's diurnal Revolution 
upon its Axis: nor any magnetick Ef- 
fluvia of the Earth : nor the Air, or 
Atmoſphere which environs the Earth: 
nor the ther, or Materis ſubtilis od 
r 
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the Cartefiens, in what manner ſoever 
moved or agitated : (all wiiich have 
been propoſed by ſeveral Learned Men 
as the Cauſes of Gravity ) nor any 
other Fluid or Matter whatever, can 
of it ſelf produce fuch an Effe&t as is 
that of the Gravity of Bodies. That 
it does not proceed from the Efficiency 
of any fuch contingent and unſtable 
Agents, but ſtands on a Baſis more firm 
and ſtedfaſt, being intirely owing to 
the dire& Concoutſe of the Power of 
the Author of Nature, immediately ia 
his hand, and the main Engine where- 
by this ſtupendous Fabrick of the Uni- 
verſe is managed and ſupported: the 
prime Hinge whereon the whole frame 
of Nature moves : and is principally 
concerned, if not the ſole Efficient in 
the moſt remarkable Pheanomens of the 
Natural World ; which, ſhould Gra- 
vity- once ceaſe, or be withdrawn , 
would inſtantly ſhiver into Millions 
of Atoms, and relapſe into its primi- 
tive Confuſion. hat 'the common 
Center of Gravity in the terraqueous 
Globe is ſteady, 1immovable, and not 
liable to any accidental Tranſpoftion, 
nor hath it ever ſhifted or changed its 
Station. And that there is no declina- 
E 3 tion 
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tion of Latitude : nor variation of the 

—_ of the Pole; notwithſtand- 

what ſore Learned Mea have 
afforred. 

What concerns the raiſing of new 
— ere. or Lang 
lution of Earth dowa upon t 
from the Hills and oh O_ 
and Iſlands torn oft from the main 
Continent by ian wn or by the the 
furious and impetuous inſults of the 
Sea ; theſe, I ſay, will fall more pro- 
perly under our Coalideration 0n ano- 
- ther Occafion *. And for the Muta- 
tions of leſſer moment, which ſome 
have fancied to have happened within 
this Interval, I mean, for the laſt four 
thouſand Years ſince the Deluge, 1 
chuſe rather to pais them over at pre- 
ſent, than to crowd and encumber this 
ſhort Tra with the account of them. 

Get dir irected _ 
I 1 this way, 
'rwas matter of real Admiretion to G 
me, to find that ® Belief of fo 
and ſuch me Se nano 
had gained <5 large footing, and made 
good its ground fo many Ages, in the 
World ; there being not the leaſt ſigns 
nor toorſteps of avy ſuch thing vpon 
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the face of the whole Earth ! no tole- 
yable Foundation for ſuch a Belief ci- 
ther jn Nature or Hiſtory. But I ſoon 
faw very well, that the Moderns ge- 
o_ enterrained it meerly upon the 
Fedid and PFradition of the Ancients, 
and that without due Examinatian, or 
quiry into the Truth and Probabili- 
of jtz and 'twas not long ere I dif- 
Dtered what it was that fo generally 
mifled the Ancients into theſe Miſtakes. 
Byt of that more by and by. 

Thoſe ancient Pagan Writers were 
indeed very mych excuſable as to this 
ryatter, Philoſophy was then again in 
its Infancy : there remaining but few 
marks of the old Tradition, and thoſe 
much obliterated and defaced by Time; 
ſo that rhey' had only dark and faint 
Idea's, narrow and ſcanty Concepti- 
ons, of Providence : and were 1g90- 
rant of its Intentions, and of the'we- 
thods of its Condutt in the Goverament 
and Preſervation of the = atural World. 
Fhey wanted a - 4 xperience of 
theſe things : a larger Trock of bf Obfervac 
tions, and R of rhe ſtate of the 
Farth before rheir times 3 having, as 
things then ſtood, nothing to "aft 
them in their Enquiries belides their 
E 4 Own 
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own Gueſſes and Fancy.-/ For their 
Progenitors, and thoſe who had lived 
in the earlier Ages, were almoſt en- 
tirely taken up with Buſineſs of ano- 
ther kind, That fatal Calamity, the 
Deluge, had wrought ſuckra. Change, 
* that they beheld every where a new 
face of things : and the Earth did not 
then teem forth its Encreaſe, as former- 
hz, of its own accord, but required 
Culture, and the Afiiſtance of their 
Hands, much more than before it did. 
The proviſion of Bread for Food : 
Clothing to ward off the Injury and 
—n— 4 the Air : __ other hike 
Employs for the Comfort Support 
of Life, being of indiſpenſible neceſfi- 
ty, were to be firſt look'd after ; and 
theſe Employs, being then for the moſt 
part ew to them, and ſuch as wa 
were unskilld io, were alone enoug 

to take up the greateſt part of their 
time. The methods they uſed of Agri- 
culture, and other' Arts of hike un- 
partance, were ſo aukward and tedi- 
ous, as to afford them little leiſure for 
Works of the Brain, for Hiſtory, or 
Contemplations of that nature. And 
till better Experience had led their 
Polterity to the Improvements of Arts - 
ti 
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rill the Plow, -and other uſeful Inſtru- 
ments, were found out: and they had 
learn'd more compendious and expedi- 
tious ways of diſpatching; thoſe Attairs, 
whereby they ſhortned their Labours, 
and fo gained time, there was no ſbew 
of Learning, or Matters of Speculation 
among them ; and we hear little or 
nothing of Writing, nay *rwas a very 
conſiderable time before Letters them- 
ſelves were found out. I know very 
well, there are ſome who talk of Let- 
ters before the Deluge ; but that is a 
matter of meer ConjeQuure, and I think 
nothing can be peremptorily determi- 
ned either the one way or the other; 
though I ſhall ſhew, that tis bighly 
probable they had none. Be that how 
it will, I ſhall plainly make out, that 
the Ages which next ſucceeded the De- 
luge had none; ſo far from it, that they 
knew nothiog at all of them; and the 
firſt Writing they uſed was only the 
ſimple Piftures, and Gravings of the 
things they would repreſent, Beaſts, 
Birds, and the like; which way of Ex- 
preſhon was afterwards called Hiero- 
glyphick. But th# fell into diſuſe, 
when Letters were afterwards diſco- 
vered ; they being, in all am a 
ar 
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far more excellent and noble [nveption. 
We ſee therefore that there were ſeve- 
ral Reaſons why thoſe early | 
could not tranſmit Accounts of 
ſtate of the Earth and of theſe Marine 
Bodies, in their times, down to the 
ſucceeding Generatipps. So that theſe 
having little more to truſt to than 
their own Imagination, and no furer 
a Guide in their Reafoningy about rheſc 
things than bare ConjeQure, *rwas no 
wonder that they fell into groſs and 
palpable Miſtakes concerning them. 
Nor much more wonder is it that 
NE 5 Non Þ caveats font 
a e 
and fenſejeſs, as that the World was 
framed by Chance : that this yaſt, re- 
gular, and moſt ſtupendous Pile was 
owing to no higher a Principle than a 
fortuitous Congreſs of Atoms: and 
that either there was no God at all, 
or, which is much the ſame thing 
that he was an impotent and lazy Be- 
ing, and wholly without concern for 
the Aﬀairs of this lower World: Þ fay, 
*tis in no wiſe ftrange that fuch a one 
ſhould believe, as he did, that things 
were blindly ſhuffled and hurled about 
in the World : that the Elements were 
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at conſtant Strife and War with each 
other : that in ſome places, the Sea in- 
vaded the Land: in others, the Land 
got ground of the Sea : that all Nature 
was in an Hurry and Tumult ; and 
that as the Warld was firſt made, 
ſhould it be again diſſolved and de- 
ſtroyed, by Chance : that it had alrea- 

y made large Advances that way, 

ing infirm and worn with Age, ſhat- 

and crazy, and would in time 

dwindle and fall beck again jato its 
ay 4x Chaos. 

id Gravity, the Inclination of Bo- 
dies towards the ſame common Cen» 
ter, to which Ioclination they owe 
their. reſpeQtive order, and ſite in re- 

d of cach other, very many of their 
otions and Actions, and in a great 
meaſure, their preſeut Conſtiturzon : 
did this, I ſay, happen from fo con- 
tiagent, precarious, and incooſtant 
Cauſcs as many have believed : or did 
it ſtagd upon 1o cickliſh and totteri 
a Foundation as ſome Mcus 
placed ix, *twould be ao wonder ſhould 
ut frequently vary ; its Center Iwerve 
and ſhift, upon every turn ; and that 
there (ſhould caſue rhereupan, not only 


- ſuch Motions and Alterations of the 
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Bounds of the Sea as they imagine ; 
but likewiſe many other, and aot leſs 
pernicious, Perturbacions of the courſe 
of even univerſal Nature. 

Or was the Univerſe left to its own 
ConduCt and Management: the whole 
Maſs of created Matter to its proper 
Diſpoſition and Tendency : were there 
no reſtraint of Bounds to the Earth, 


nor Curb to the fury of the Ocean : 


was there not One who had /er bars and 
doors to it, and ſaid hitherto ſhalt thou 
come, but no farther, and here ſhall thy 
proud Waves be ſtaid; then indeed 
might we well expeQt ſuch Viciflitudes 
ww. Confuſions of things : ſuch Juſt- 
lings and Claſhings in Nature : ſuch 
Depredations, and Changes of Sea and 
Land. 

But if the ſame mighty Power, 
which in the beginning produced this 
vaſt Syſtem of Bodies out of Nothing, 
and diſpoſed and ranged them into the 
moſt excellent and beautiful order we 
now behold : which at firſt framed an 
Earth of a Conſtitution ſutable to the 
innocent ſtare of its primitive Inhabi- 
tants: and afterwards when Man had 
degenerated, and quitred that Inno- 
cence, altered that Conſtitution of rhe 
Earth, 
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Earth, by means of the Deluge *, and» ,,, . 
reduced 1t to the Condition 'tis now Com/.2. &c. 


in, thereby adapting it more nearly to 
the preſent Exigencies of things, to 
the laps'd and frail ſtate of humane Na- 
ture : If that ſame Power be yet at the 
Helm: if it preſide in the Government 
of the Natural World : and hath till 
the ſame. peculiar Care of Mankind, 
and, - for their ſake, of the Earth, as 
heretofore, ( all which ſhall be evi- 
dently made out:) then may we very 
reaſonably conclude 'twill alſo contt- 
nue , to preſerve this Earth, to be a 
convenient Habitation for the future 
Races of Mankind, and to furniſh forth 
all things neceflary for their uſe, Ani- 
mals, Vegetables, and Minerals, as 
long as Mankind it (elf ſhall endure; 
that is, till the Deſign and Reaſon of 
its Preſervation ſhall ceaſe; and till 
then, ſo ſteady are the Purpoſes of Al- 
mighty Wiſdom, fo firm eſtabliſh'd, 
and conſtant the Laws, whereby ir 
ſupports and rules the Univerſe; the 
Earth, Sea, and all natural things will 
continue in the ſtate wherein they now 
are,. Without the leaſt Seneſcence or 
Decay, without jarring, diſorder, or 
CR of one another, without 1in- 

verſion 


An 
half of rhe Ancients, þ 


I cotifeſs, what can be a 
later Authors, who have embreC'd tas 
than that theſe 


the Earth. 
#ove why 


to have been wilt'd, 
men had nottims ob 


| had they raken the-pains 
4 a little into Murrer 
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themRIves with the pef and preſoxt 
Nate of the terraqutous Globe ; and 
hot to have palſs'd Sentence till they 
had firſt compared the moſt ancient 
Pefecriprions of Countries with the 
Coutitries rhetmfelves as #ww they ſand. 
Nay, had they but read and attended 
to the Accounts which the very Aw- 
thors, from whotn they borrow theſe 
Opidtons, have left us, they might 
have difcovered, even from them, the 
Errors and Ovetſights of their Authors: 
and have leatt'd, that he Face of 
Sea and Land is the very ſaine at this 
day that it was when thoſe Accotnts 
were compiled: and that the Globe 
hath not ſaſtained any confiderable Al- 
terations, either in the whote, or any 
of its Parts, in all this ite. 
Thoſe who <xn contetit themſelves 
with a Superficial View of Things : 
who are ſarisfied with conremplaring 


then in groſs: 4t1d tan acquielce in a 
, nd lefs nice Examination 'of 
tt : whoſe Tibet are narrow 


And bounded : and their Proſpets of 
Witiite feanty, and by piecerneal, ruſt 
ne&&ds 'tnake very ſhort and defeQive 
ents, and, oftentimes very er- 
roneons, and Wife of rruch. Some 

fanciful 
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fanciful Men have ex 

but Confuſion and Rn on 
very means whereby both chat and thi 
is moſt effeftually prevented and avoid- 
ed. One imagines that the terreſtrial 
Matter, which is ſhowered down 
along with Rain, enlarges the Bulk of 
the Earth, and that it will in time 
bury, and lay all things under ground. 
Another, on the cootrary, fancies that 
the Earth will ere long all be waſh'd 
away by Rains, and borne down into 
the Sea by Rivers 5,90d, its Chanel 
being thereby quite filled up, the Wa- 
ters of the Ocean turned forth to over- 
whelm the dry Land. Whereas by 
this Diſtribution of Matter, continual 
Proviſion is every where made for the 
ſupply of Bodies : the juſt ſtate of Sea 
and Land preſerved, and the Bounds 
of each ſecured 3 quite contrary to the 
prepoſterous Reaſonings of thoſe Men, 
who expetted ſo different a Reſult of 
theſe things. And ſhould this Circu- 
lation (from which they dreaded thoſe 
diſmal Conſequences) once ceale, the 
Formation of Bodies would be imme- 
diately at an end: and Nature-at a 
perfect ſtand. But I am aware that 
I tranſgreſs: and that this is a Prolixity 
not 
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not allowable in a Treatiſe of this na- 
ture; wherefore I ſhall conclude, after 
I have-performed my Promiſe of dil- 
covering what it was which led the 


ancieat Hiſtorians, Geographers, and +» 


others, ſo generally into a belief of 
theſe frequent Changes betwixt Sea 
and Land; and *rwas this. 

They obſerved, almoſt wherever 
—_—_ their eyes, vaſt multitudes 
of Sea-ſhells, at Land, in their Fields, 
and even at very great diſtance from 
any Sea. This, Eratafthenes, Herodo- 
tus, Xanthus Lydia, Strabo, Pauſanias, 
Pomponixe Mela, Theophraſt us, Strato the 
Phi , Platarch, and others of 
them us. They found them upon 
the Hills, as well as in the Valleys and 
Plains; they obſerved that they were 
immerſed in the Maſs of the Stone of 
their Rocks, Quarries, and Mines, in 
the ſame. manner as they are at this 
day found in all known Parts of the 
World. 

Nay in thoſe. Elder Times, and 
which were {o much nearer to the De- 
mage than ours are, they found thee 

Aarine , Bodies ja frequently, and 
in much rer pleaty than we now 
do; —_ if got all of them, freih, 
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entire, and firm. The whole cruſfta- 
ceous kind, and the lighter ones of the 
teſtaceous, which together world be 
a vaſt number, fubſiding laft, felt 
* Pag. £9, ON the Surface of the Earth ; *w 
&c. be: ſupra, the heavier, which fertled downs before, 
an; 5" were entombed in the bowels of it. 
Thoſe therefore muſt then ma —_, 
where ftrewed 
whereas now very few, fo any 7 them 
+ Conf. pag: appear ; + the Shells-which 4h find at 
and preſent upon the face of the Earth be 


—_ 


.3. Ing principally of the heavier” ſorts, 

ow which were at firſt lodged within it, 
and fince diſcloſed and rurned orrt, 

| Por: 5. what means we ſhall ſee hertafrer}]. 


GJ. 4 And indeed, "tis not conceivable "how 
the generality of them could endure {þ 
many Hundreds of Years as have fince 
paſt: how they could lye fo long expo 
fed ro the Air, Weather, and other 
Tnjuries , without vaſt cds of 
them, and eſpecially the finer #1d wen- 
derer Species, being, long e're this Nod 
riſh'd and rotten, forrie of them 
diflolved and vantfAYd; and the 6 
damaged, many of them, and altered 
by time, as nor-ro*auppear the "thi 
they then were, and ſb create's do 
amongſt ſome of -«e- whether they are 
really Shells or nor. T his 
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This was a Scruple that never en- 
tered into thew Heads, The Shells, 
being then fair, ſound, and free from 
decay, were fo cxattly like thoſe they 
law lying upon their Shores, that chey 
never made agy queſtion but that they 
were the Exwwie of Shell-filh, and that 
they once belonged all to the Sea. Bur 
the Difficulty was how they came thi- 
ther, and by what means they could 
ever arrive to places oftentimes ſo re- 
mote from the Occan. 

The Ages that went before knew 
well enough how theſe Marine Bodies 
were he thither. But ſuch were 
the Anxicnes and Diltrelles of the then 
again infaat World : ſo inceſlant their 
Occupations about Proviſion for Food, 
Rayment, and the like, that (even at- 
tet Letters were diſcovered) there was 
little leiſure to commit any thing to 
Writing ; and, for want #hereof, the 
memory of this extraordinary Accident 
was 1n great meaſure worn out and 
loſt. "Tis true there was a general and 
loud Rumour amongſt them of a migh- 
ty Deluge of Water chat had drowned 
all Mankind except only a very few 
Perſons. But there had alſo happened 
very terrible Inundations of later yoo 
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and which were nearer to the Times 
when theſe Authors lived. Such was 
that which overflowed Artice in the 
days of Ogyges: and that which drown- 
ed Theſſaly in Dexcalion's time. Theſe 
made cruel Havock and Devaſtation 
amongſt them: their own native 
Country, Greece, was the Theatre 
whereon theſe Tragedies were aCted: 
and their Progenitors had ſcen and felt 
their Fury. And theſe happening 
nearer home, and their EffeCts being 
freſh, and in all Mens mouths, they 
made ſo ſenſible and laſting Impreſſ- 
ons upon cheir Minds, that the old 
great Deluge was eclipſed by that 
means, its "Tradition mightily obſcu- ( 
red, and the Circumſtances of it ſo in- i © 
terwoven and confounded with thoſe b 
of theſe later Deluges, that *rwas &en & 
dwindled into nothing, and almoſt bu- p 
ried in the Relations of thoſe Inundz- I 
tions. 
In their Enquiries therefore into If ; 
this Matter, ſcarcely a Man of them M 
thought, or ſo much as dream'd, of F , 
the Univerſal Deluge. They concluded 
indeed unanimouſly, that rhe Sea had th 
been there, wherever they met with 
any of theſe Shells, and that it _— 
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Partl, of the Earth. 
them behind. And fo far they were 


in the right : this was an Inference ra- 
tional and natural enough. But when 
they began to reaſon about the means 
how the Sea got thither, and a way 
back again, there they were pert.&ly 
in the dark; and, both Tradition and 
Philoſophy failing them, they had re- 
courle to Shifts, and to the beſt Con- 
jetures they could think of; conclu- 
ding that it was either forced forth, as 
in particular Inundations, ſuch as thoſe 
lately mentioned : or that thoſe Parts, 
where they found the Shells, had been 
formerly in the Poſſeſſion of the Sea, 
and the place of its natural Reſidence, 
which it had fince quitted and de- 
ſerted. 

Upon this they began to ſeek out 
by what means, moſt probably, the 
Sea might have been diſpoſlcit of thoſe 
Parts, and conſtrained to move into 
other Quarters. And if *twas an Iſland 
where they found the Shells, they . 
ſtraitways concluded that the whole 
Hand lay originally at the bottom of 
the Sea: and that 'twas either hoiſted 
up by ſome Vapour from beneath : or 
that the Water of the Sea, which for- 
merly cover'd it, was in time exhaled, 
F 3 and 
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and dryed up by the Sun, the Land 
thereby laid bare, and ytheſe Shell 
brought to-light, But if 'twas in any 
part of the Continent where they 
found the Shells, they conchuded that 
the Sea had been extruded and driven 
off by the Mud that was continuall 
brought down by the Rivers of « 

rts. 

That I may not be oyer-tedious here, 
I will only add, that I ſhall clearly 
ſhew, from plain Paflages of their own 
Writings yet extant, that *twas meerly 
the. Ce SE at Land 
that occaſioned this Stir, and raiſed 
fred e- rmuagy 
and upon which principally & 
ad their Belief of the Vie 
tudes and Changes -of Sea and Land, 
wherewith their Writings are ſo filled, 
But how little reaſon they had for it: 
and how far thoſe have been over-ſeen 
who have rs _ hath 
been intimat , yl appear 
farther from the following part of this 
yy CLIO I now 
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Concerning the Univerſal Deluge. 
That theſe Marine Bodies. were 
then hrs at Land, The Effects 
t had upon the Earth. 


HE ConſeQaries of the former 
| t of this Diſcourſe are all ne- 
gative ; that being only introduRtory, 
and ſerving but to clear the way to 
this ſecond part: to free the Enquiry 
from the Perplexities that ſome Under- 
takers have encumber'd it withall: and 
ro ſer alide the falſe Lights they uſed 
19 queſt of the Agent which tranſpoſed 
th be Sea-ſhells to x. RR 
aving o m 
hands af that Task, and, from Obſer- 
vatian of the joey fate of the Earth, 
and of the fite and condition of the 
Marine Bodies which are lodged with- 
i and upon it, ſhewn that they could 
F 4 not 
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not poſſibly be repoſed in that manner 
by particular Inundations : by the Seas 
receding and —_—_ from place to 
place : nor by any of the other means 
there propoled : I paſs next on to 
ſearch our the true means : and to dif: 
cover the Agent that did aQtually bring 
them forth, and diſpoſed them into 
the Method and Order wherein we 
now find them. To which purpoſe I 
have recourſe again' to the Obſervatt- 
ons; for by their Aſſiſtance this Matter 
may be rightly and fully adjuſted. So 
that I ſhall only proceed, as hitherto, 
ro make Inferences from them z which 
Inferences, in this Part are all affirms- 
tive. Of theſe, the firſt is, 

That theſe Marine Bodies were 
born forth'* of the Sea by the Univer- 
{al Deluge : and that, upon the return 
of the Water back again from off the 
Earth, they were left behind at Land. 

This is a Propoſition of ſome weight 
and uence 3 upon which Ac- 
count I ſhall be ſomewhat prolix and 
particular in the Eftabliſhmear of it : 
careful and exaQt in conferring every 
Circumſtance of theſe Marine Bodies, 
wo fre how they ſquare with it: and 
fhall nor difmiſs it till I have evinced 

that 
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thar-thoſe which I preſt, in the prece- 
dent Part, as Obje&ions agaiaſt the e- 
veral ways'there propounded, all fall 
in here, and are the cleareſt and moſt 
convincing | Arguments of the truth 
hereof: that this, and this alone, does 
naturally: and eafily account for all 
thoſe Circumſtances : and fairly takes 
= oor es yo Difficulties 
e at large, particularly 
65 which have of late been urged, 
by ſome Learned Men, as proofs that 
Bodies were not left behind by 
the Delugez ſhewing of how little Va- 
lidity they are. 
Which being diſpatch'd, I return 
one thee oh repealine ciy fs cha 
t to tthe EfeFs that 
the Deluge had upon the Earth, and 
the Alterations that it wrought in the 
Globe 3 ſome whereof were indeed ve- 
ry extraordinary. Theſe I diſtribute 
into rwo Claſſes ; the fr# of which 
will contain hoſe that are only proba- 
ble, and of which we have ſome rea- 
ſonable Intimations, but not an abſo- 
lute and demonſtrative Certainty, the 
Proofs whereon t nd bei 
more remote. And theſe I ſball whol- 
ly wave at preſent, and not Rong 
this 


of them, reſerving that room for thoſe 
of the ſecond whuch are 
whereof we have a plain and undeni- 
able Certainty : thole which flow di- 
realy and immediately from the Ob- 
ſervations : and whioh are ſo evident, 
that *tis impoſſible theſe Marine Bodies 
could have been any ways ig 
ſuch manner, and to ſo great 
in the Beds of Stone, Marble, Chalk, 
and the reſt, had not theſe Alterations 
all happened. Namely, 

That during the tune of the Deluge, 
whilft the Water was out upon, and 
covered the Terreſtrial Globe, All the 
Stone and Marble of the Antediluvian 
Earth : all the. Metalls of it : all Mi- 
neral Concretions: and, in a word, 
all Foſſils whatever that had befors 
obtained any Solidity, were totally 
diffolved, and their conſtituent Cor- 


Earth, and the like : as alſo all Aoi 
mal Bodies, and parts of Animals, 
Rones, Teeth, Shells : Vegetables, and 
parts 
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= of Vegetables, Trces, Shrubs, 
erbs: and, to be ſhart, all Bodies 
whatſoever that were cither upon the 
Earth, or that conſtituted the Maſs of 
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it, if not quite down to the Abyſs *,* 7:4. 
yet at leaft to the greateſt depth we 727 3- 
ever dig : I {ay all thefe were aſſumed caſes; r. 
up pramilcuouſly into the Water, and & 


{ſuſtained in it, ig fuch manner that 
the Water, and Rodtes in it, cogethcr 
made up one comman confuled Maſs. 
That at. length all the Maſs that 
was thus _y in the Water, was 
again precipl and ſublided to- 
wards the bottom. That this Subſi- 
—_— aezally, and as near 
as y could be expe&ted in fo 
great a Coofuſion, according to the 


Laws of Gravity F: that Matter, Bo- + confer. 


dy, or Bodies, whack had the 
uantity or degree of Gravity, ſubſe 
ing frft in order, and fallwg lowelt ; 
ESTES 
g&I0 avlly 1 

next after , and ferthng vpon - 
nt : and ſo oa in their ſeveral 
Courſes; that which bad the leaſt Gra» 
vity finking not doawa till laſt of all, 
ſettling at the Surface of the Sediment, 
and covering all the: reſt. That the 
Matter, 


þ. 29. &c. 
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Matter , ſubſiding thus, formed the 
Strata of Stone, of Marble, of Cole, 
of Earth, and the reſt ; of which Stra- 
ts, lying one upon another, the Terre- 
ſtrial Globe, or at leaſt as much of ir 
as is ever diſplayed to view, doth 
mainly conſiſt, That the Strata being 
arranged in this order meerly by the 
diſparity of the Matter, of which cach 
conſiſted, as to Gravity, that Matter 
which was heavieſt deſcending firſt, 
and all that had the ſame degree of 
Gravity ſubſiding at the ſame time : 
and ihere being Bodies of quite diffe- 
rent Kinds, Natures, and Conſtituti- 
ons, that are nearly of the ſame ſpeci- 
fick Gravity, it thence happened that 
Bodies of quite different kinds ſubſided 
at the ſame inſtant, fell together into, 
and compoſed the ſame Stratzry, That 
for this reaſon the Shells of thoſe 
Cockles, Eſcalops, Perewinkles, and 
the reſt, which have a ter 

of Gravity, were encloſcd and lodged 
in the Strats of Stone, Marble, and 
the heavier kinds of Terreſtrial Mat- 
ter : the lighter Shells not ſinking 
down till ards, and fo falling 
amongſt the lighter Matter, ſuch as 


Chalk, and the like, 1n all ſuch pars 
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of the Maſs where there: happened to 
be any conſiderable quantity of Chalk, 
or other Matter lighter than Stone ; 
but where there was noe, the ſaid 
Shells fell upon, or near unto, the 
Surface : and that accordingly we now 
find the lighter kinds of Shells, ſuch 
as thoſe of the Echizi, and the like, 
very plentifully in Chalk, but of the 
heavier kinds Grrcely one ever appears; 
theſe ſubſiding ſooner, and ſo petting 
deeper, and beneath the: Strata of 
Chalk. That Humane Bodies, the 
Bodies of Quadrupeds, and other Land- 
Ne Carrthtion s, of wa oe _ of 
the Cartilaginous, Squamoſe, and Cru- 
ſtaceous kinds ; te. Bones, Teeth, 
Horns, and other parts of Beaſts, and 
of Fiſhes : the Shells of Land-Snails : 
and the Shells of thoſe River and Sea 
Shell-Fiſh that were lighter than Chalk 
Cc. Trees, Shrubs, and all other Ve- 
getables, and the Seeds of them : and 
char peculiar Terreſtrial Matter where- 
of theſe conſiſt, and out of which they 
are all formed : I ſay all theſe ( except 
ſome Mineral or Metallick Matter 
ha to have been affix'd to any 


of chem *, whilſt they were ſuſtained * 2-r: 4. 
together in the Water, ſo as to- aug- ©" 


ment 
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ment the weight of them) being, bulk 
for bulk}, H than Sand, Marl, 
Chalk, or the other ordinary Macrer 
of the Globe, were - not- precipitated 
ril! rhe laſt, and {© lay #dove all the 
former, CH—_ or 
ourmoft Stretwm of the Globe. That 
eheſe bein ES ODEn reſt, 
and cofi y more nearly ex 
ſed ro the Air, Weather, wc - 
Injuries ; the Bodies of the Animals 
would ſuddenly corrupt and rot : the 
Bones, Teeth, and Shells, would like- 
wiſe all rot in time, except thoſe which 
were ſecured by the extraordinary 
Strength and Firmnefs of their Parts, 
or which = np lodged in 
fuch places there was great plen- 
ty of birumminous or other like Matter 
ro preferve, znd, as it were, embalm 
them - that the Trees would in time 
alſo decay and rot, unleſs ſuch as chan- 
ced to be repoſed in, and fecored by the 
fame kmd of Matter : that the othet 
more render Vegetzbles, Shrubs, and 
Herbs, would rot likewiſe and decay: 
But rhe Seeds of all kinds of Vegera- 
bles, being by rhis means repoſed, and, 
as it were, planted near rhe Surfuce of 
the Earth, in a convenient and ir - 1 
Soil, 
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Soil, amongſt Matter proper for the 
Formation of Vegetadles, would ger- 
minatez grow up, and repkaiſh the 
face of the Earth : Ardthat vegetative 
terreſtrial Marter, thatfell, aloag with 


theſe, into this uppermoſt Straw, 
and of -which prnchally ir conſiſts, 
hath been ever {ince, and' will conritraee 
to be, the flanding find- and promp- 
reary out of which is detived the Mat- 
ter of all Animal att [Vegetable Bos 
dies, and whereinto, at the 'Diflohuti- 
on of thoke Bodies, that Matter- is 264 
ſtored back again facceffively for' the 
Conſtitution and Formation of others. 
That the Strats of Marble, of Stone, 
and of aff other /o/i4 Matter, attained 
their Solidity, as ſoorrasthe- Sand; of 
other Matrer whereof they confift, was 
arrived'at the botrom, ' and well ſettled 
there : And-that all thofe Sirras which 
are fvlid at this day, have been fbever 
fince that time. 4 Wale 
- "That'the ſaid Sidts; whether -6f 
Stone; of Chalk, 'vf "Cole, of Barth, 
. or whatever other” Matrer they <on- 
liſted of, 1ying thus*excit upor- other, 
were aloriginally parallel : that rhey 
wete plain; caven, fnd- regular j-and 
the Surface of the Earth kltewiſe _ 
an 
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and ſpherical : that they were conti- 

and not interrupted, or broken: 
and that the whole Maſs of the Water 
lay then above.them all, and  conſti- 
_ a fluid. Spacre environing the 


lat after ſometime the Strats were 
broken, on all. ſides of the Globe: that 
they were diſlocated, and their Situa- 
tion varied, elevated in ſome 


places, and in others, 
.' That the. / ,' or force, which 
eflefted this and Dillocation 


of - the | —_— ſeated within the 
ha all the Trregularities and I 
t ties 0- 
equalities of - the | Terreſtrial Globe 
were cauſed by this means ; date their 
gan from this Diſruption, and are 
Manny owing unto it. . That, the 
roteds. 10 Rocks, and. thoſe 
i of the Strats, which, 'in my 
Obſervations, I call the Perpendicular 
Fiſjares, are but theſe. Inter- 
ruptions or | Breaches 'of the; Strats. 


That the more; eminent Parts ofthe 


Earth, Moumains and Rocks, are only 
the, Elevations. of the Strats; "0 thele, 
wherever they were ſolid, rearing 
agaiaſt and ſupporting each other - 
t 
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the poſture whereinto they were put 
by the burſting or breaking up of rhe 


Sphere of Earth || : and not falling (cf; 
down again, nor returning to their £5 


former and more level ſite, as did the * 


Strats of Earth, and other Matter that 
was not ſolid, and had no Strate of 
Stone, or other conſiſtent Matter, m- 
terpoled, amongſt their Strats, under- 
neath, to uphold them ia the poſture 
they were then raiſed into. For which 
on 'tis, that Countries whichabound 
with Stone, Marble, or other ſolid 
Matter, are uncaven and mountainous: 
and that thoſe which afford none of 
theſe, but conſiſt of Clay, Gravel, and 
the like, without any Stone &c. inter- 
led, are more champaign, plain, and 
evel. That the lower parts of the 
Earth, Valies, the Chanel of the Sea, 
and the reſt, are nothing but Depref- 
ſions of the Strats. That Iſlands were 
formed and diſtinguiſhed by the De- 
preſſion or ſinking down of the Strats 
lying betwixt each of them, and be» 
twixt them and the Continent. In 
one word, that the whole terraqueous 
Globe was, by this means, at the time 
of the Deluge, put inco the Condition 

that we now behold. 
G Hee 
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Here was, we ſee, a mighty Revo. 
lution: and tha: atrended with Acti- 
dents very ſtrange and amazing: the 
molt horrible and portentous Cataſtro- 
phe that Nature ever yet ſaw : an ele 
gant , orderly, and habitable Earth 
quite unhinged, ſharrered all to pieces, 
and turned into an heap of ruins : Con- 
vullions fo exorbitant and unruly : 4 
Change ſo exceeding great and violent, 
chat the very Repreſentation alone is 
enough to ſtartle and ſhock a Mari. In 
cruth the thing, at firſt, appeared fo 
wonderful and ———_ me, that 
I muſt confeſs I was for forme time at a 
itand ; nor could I bring over my Rea- 
ſon to afſent, untill, by a deliberate 
and careful Examination of all Circum- 
{tances of theſe Marine Bodies, I was 
abundantly convinced that they could 
nor have come into thole-Circumſtan- 
ces by any other means than ſuch a 
Diſſolution of the Earth, and Confu- 
ſion of things. And were it not that 
the Obſervations, made in ſo many, 
and thoſe ſo diftant, places, and re 
— ſo often with the moſt ſcrupu- 
ous and diffident Circumſpettion, did 
ſo eſtabliſh and aſcertain the thing, as 
not to leave any room for Conteſt An 

| | Doubt, 
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_— I could ſcarcely ever have cre- 


_—_ though the whole Series of this 
Tarn may ſeem at firſt 
view to exhubit nothing bur Tumulr 
and Diſorder : I burry, jar- 
ring, and vn - 
it may carry with it ſome ight 
ſhew that 'twas blindly and 
at'random : rr w ſomewhat 
nearer, and take a ſpe& of it: 
if we look into its mr 1 
and more ſecret and latent Springs, we 
_ —— yg DI 
ucing out of ev mo 
conſummate and abſolute Order and 
Beaury, out of the higheſt Confuſion 
and with the moſt 
exquilite Coarrivance and Wiſdom : 
attending vigilantly throughout the 
whole Courſe of this grand d Aﬀair, and 
all the ſeveral and Pe. 
riods of it ro a» Exd, and that a moſt 
noble and excellent one 3 no leſs than 
the of the whole race of 
Ma : the Benefit, and univerſal 
Good, of all the many Generations of 
Men which were to come after : which 
were to inhabir this Earth, thus mo- 
duled anew , thus ſuited to their 
G 2 But 
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preſent Condition and Neceſſities. 

But the Prefidence of that mighty 
Power in this Revolution: its particu- 
lar Agency and Concern therein : and 
ies Purpoſe and Deſign in the ſeveral 
Accidents of it, will more evidently 
appear, when I ſhall have proved, 

That, altho' one Intention of the 
Deluge was to inflict a -deſerved Pu- 
niſhment upon that Race of Men, yet 
it was not ſolely levelled againſt Man 
kind, bur principally againſt the Earth 
that then wasz with Jfgn to deſt 
and alter that Conſtitution of it, whi 
was apparently calculated and contri- 
ved for a ſtate of Innocence : to faſhio 
it afreſh, and give it a Conſtitution 
more nearly accommodated to the pre 
ſent Frailries of its Inhabitants. 

That the faid Farth, though not in- 
differently and alike fertil in all pars 
of it, was yet generally much more 
fertil than ovys is. That the exteriour 
Stratwwn or Surface of it, conſiſted en: 
tirely of a kind of terreſtrial Matter 
proper for the Nouriſhment and For- 
mation of Plants, and this in 
Plenty and Purity ; being little, or not 
at all, entangled with an Intermixture 
of meer Mineral Matter that was w_ 
or 
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for Vegetation. That its Soil was 
more luxuriant, and reemed forth its 
ProduQtions in far greater plenty and 
abundance than the preſent Earth does. 
That the Plough was then of no uſe, 
and not invented till'after the Deluge ; 
that 'Eerth requiring little or no- Care 
or Calturez but yeilding its encreaſe 
freely, 4nd without any conſiderable 
Laboor'#nd-Toil, or afhiſtance of Hu- 
mane Trfduſtry ; by this means allow- 
ing'Matikihd that crime, which /\muſt 
ocherwiſe fe have been ſpent in Agricul- 
ture, Plowing, Soving, and the like, 
to far Soved wvine-a ON _—_ to 
es more agreeable to the n 

ay! 61% Cmcio > there being no — 
zard', whilſt they- continued in that 
ſtate of Perfeftion, of their abuſing 
this Plenty, or perverting it to any 
other 'end than the ſuſtenance of Na- 
_ and che neceſſary ſupport of 
That'when Man was falern, and had 
his primitive Innocence, 

the Caſe 'was much altered, and a 
far different Scene of Things preſent- 
ed ; that Vertue, maſculine 


Bravery, and prudent CircumſpeQtion 
1.1 G 3 which 
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which he was before Maſter of, now 
deſerted him, together with chat Inno- 
cence which was the Baſis and 

of all: and a imbecility im- 
mediately ſeized laid hold of him: 


Fir: 
al 
ED 
ies 


Ex 
1 
1 


all iwing to his Fol- 

pms he was lai open 
© Favity, Carruption, 

Enormity ; and _ need not 


E 


A 


—_—_ ' the thonghr of 
evil continually * + not 
more, that that Generation of Men 
was more particularly addicted to In- 
temper 
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temperance, Senſuality, and Unchaſti- 
ty : that they ſpent their time in Glut- 
tony, in Eating and Drinking, in Luſt 
Wantonnelſs, or, as the ſacred 
Writer cleanly and modeſtly expreſles 
it, in marrying, and giving in marriage ||, 
and this without Diſcretion or Decen- 
cy ; without regard to Age or Affinity : 
but promiſcuouſly, and with no better 
a Guide than the Impulles of a brutal 
Appetite, They took them Wives of all 
which they chaſe”; Plenty and Abun- 
d Idlenels and Eaſe, fo naturally 
viding and promoting thoſe: parti« 
cular Vices: nor laſtly, that the Apo+ 
was {o great, the lnfeCtion fo uni- 

wrlal : that the Earth was filed with 
violence, and that «ll fleſh had coryupted 


| Matth, 
xxiv« 38. 


* Gent.v1.2, 


bis may + ; the Cauſe of this Corrupti- + Gm. vi 
on, the Fertility of that Earth, being 11, 12. 


ſo univerſal, {o diffuſive and epidemy- 
cal. And indeed, 'twould be very hard 
to algo .ony ather ſingle Cauſe, beſides 
- Sonerh o—_ ever polliny oY had 
ral an as 

this had: . The Proviey of humane Na- 
ture is not, I fear,, leſs than it was 
then i The Paſhons-of Men are yer 
a5 exorbitant, and their Iaclinations as 
vicious: Men have been wicked fince 
4 the 
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the Deluge : they are ſo ſtill: and will 
be ſo, but not univerſally ; there are 
now bounds ſet to the Contagion, and 
tis reſtrained by removing the main 
cauſe of it ; but chere, the Venom ma- 
nifeſted ir ſelf on all hands : ſpread 
far and near: and ſcarcely ſtop'd till 
'twas infinuated into the whole mals 
of Mankind, and the World was little 
better than a common fold of Phren- 
ticks and Bedlams. 

That to reclaim and retrieve the 
World out of this wretched and for- 
lorn ſtate, the common Father and 
Benefaftor of Mankind ſcaſonably in- 
terpoſed his hand : and reſcued mi 
ſerable Man out of the groſs Stupidity 
and Senſuality whereinto he was thus 
unfortunately plunged. And this he 
-— ow by tying up - a 

ſhortaing the power of ſinning: 
checking his, in the Career of his 
Follies, - by Diſeaſes and Pains: and 
ſetting Death, rhe 'King of TFerrors, 
which before ſtood aloof off, and at 
the long diſtance of eight or nine hun- 
dred Years, now much nearer to his 
view, ordaining '* that bis days ſball be 
but 4» wenn arr Ar 
partly by removing the Temptation, 
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Part II. 
and :cauſe of the Sin : 
deftroying' * that 
- Brat ex had fur- 
niſh'd forth Mainte- 
nance in ſuch ſtore un- 
to it: by changing that 
Conſtitution of it, and 
rendring it more a 
able to the lapsd and 
frail ſtate of Mankind. 
That/rhis Chatige was 


not wrought by alter- - 
ing cither the Jweof 


the Earth, or its Poſi- 
tion-1n reſpe& of the 
Sun,' as was not | 

ago ſurmiſed by a very 
Learned Man +,' but 
by diflolving |} it : by 
reducing all the Mar- 
ter of it to its firſt con- 
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* Gets! vi. 13. And behold 1 
wid DESTROY them with THE 
E ARTH, And again, at the Co. 
one made with Noa, after 
the Dehuge, more 

Gen. ix. 11, Neither ſhall all 
Pleſb be cut off any more by the 
waters of = floed : neither ſhall 
there more be 4 FLOOD 
To D Or THE EARTH; 
the latter part whereof is ren- 
der'd ſomewhat more expreſly 
by the Septuagint % 


there be hereafrer a Deluge co 
diſfpate'' or diſſolve ] the 
Earth. And of this Diſolut ion 
of the Earth there was a 7re- 
dition am the Ancients, 
borh Jews Gentiles. 


ſtiruent Principles: by miogling, and t 2. Bur- 


net. Thes« 


confounding ' them : the Vegetative 7...” 
with mineral Matter, and the different Earth, 
kinds of mineral Matrer with each |< 


other ** : and by retrenching a conſi- pr. 


Conſ. 2. ſu- 


derable'quantiry of the vegetable /Mat- *' {1 4. 
ter, ( which lay- in fuch plenty: and © * 
purity at the Surface of the AntediJu- 

vian' Earth, and rendred it ſo\exube- 


rantly 
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rantly fruitful ) and precipitating it, 


q y:4. cf. (at the time the ſubſidence || of the 
ſuprs. 


Maſs of Earth and other Bo. 
ies, which were before raiſed up in- 
to the Water) to ſuch a depth as tg 
bury it, leaving only ſo much of it 
near the Surface as might juſt ſuffici 
ently ſatisfie the Wants of humane Nz- 
ture, but little or no more 3 and even 
that not pure, not free from the inter- 
mixture of meer ſteril mineral Matter, 
and ſuch as is in no wile fit far the 
Nutrition of Vegetables; but fo. that 
it ſhould require ry and Labour 
to excite it, and not yeild a competent 
Crop . without Tillage and Manure. 
That by this means, a great part of 
that time, which the Inhabitants of 
the former Earth had to ſpare, and 
whereof they made ſo ill uſe, was em- 
loyed, and taken up in Digging and 
lowing, in making provitien for 
bread, and for the Necelfities of Life : 
and the Exceſs of Fertility, which cog- 
tributed ſo much to their Miſcarriages, 
was retracted and cut off, 

That had the Deluge been aimed 
only at Mankind : and its utmoſt deſign 
meerly to puniſh that Generation, and 
thereby to deterr Poſterity from | 
1K8 
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like Offences; this might have been 
brought about by means much more 
Pm, br apr too, and 
et CqQUaiy territying exemplary. 
Mankind, 1 lay, might have been ta- 
ken off at a far cheaper rate: without 
this ranſacking of Nature, and turning 
all things topfie-turvy : without this 
battering of the Earth, and unhing} 
the whole frame of the Globe. 
Buſineſs might have been done as etfe- 
Qtually by Wars z the Heart of ev 
Maa of was, in the hand of G 
and he could eaſily have made them 
Executioners of his Wrath upon one 
another. He had the command of Fa- 
mine, of Peſtileace, and a thouſand 
other Diſaſters, whereby he could have 
carried them off by ſholes, yea-{wept 
them all clear away. Beſides, he had 
the whole Artillery of the Sky in; his 
wer, and might preſently have 
under-ſtruck them all, or deſtroy- 
ed them by Fire from Heaven;. But 
none of all zheſe were uſed, though *cis 
moſt apparent that any. of them. would 
have been as fatal and perniczous to 
BR the Deluge was, wi) bh 
ign lay a great deeper, and theſe 
would. have fallen ſhort of it: _ 
WOu 
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would never have reach'd the Earth, 
nor affeQted rhat in the leaſt : they 
— have rinks mr - 
op'd the O un miſ- 
Jineitibirs; RE 'Which the Paniſh- 
ment 'was ſent. That was what no- 
thing but a” Deluge could reach; 
aid as long as the Cauſe remained : as 
long as the" 61d' Fempration was ſtill 
behind, every Ape would have lain un- 
der 'freſh Inducements ro the fame 
Critnes: and there would have been 
a new neceffity ro puniſh and reclaim 
the World: to depopulate the Earth, 
and mm again to a vaſt Solirude, 
as conſtantly as there ſacceeded a'new 
Ape aid Race of Men. © For the terror 
of the Calamity” would not have ex- 
rended*ir felf much farther hart 'the 
Men" which ſuffered under rhe weight 
of it's and' a few Years would have 
worn. our, in great- meaſure, the Im- 
jons it made. "This we Te even 

m the Example of the Deluge itſelf. 
As formidable as this was to thoſe who 
lived-at; or near; the rime of irs who 
ſaw 'the jous - Devaſtations 'it 
made? the horrible Methods by which 
'rwas brought about: and the Reaſon 
why *cwas inflicted ;-and to I 
ty 
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ſterity, for a few Generations; yet 
the Fright was not laſting; 'twas not 
long e're the Sting of it was worn our. 
And though the Elder Ages knew full 
well that there had been ſuch a De- 
luge: and had ſome Tradition of the 
cruel Deſolation it made 3 yet by de- 
grees the Particulars of it were drop'd, 
and the moſt frightful Paſſages bore the 
leaſt ſhare in the Relation ; being pro- 
bably ſo ſtrange as to be hardly credi- 
blez and cacrying rather an appearance 
of Figment and Invention, in thoſe 
that handed down the memory of it, 
than of Truth and Reality. So that 
upon the whole 'tis very plain that the 
Deluge was not ſent only as an Execu- 
tioner to Mankind: but that its prime 
Errand was to reform and new-mold the 
Earth. 

That therefore as much Harſhneſs 
and Cruelty as this great Deſtruction 
of Mankiad EE” carries along 
with it: as wild and extravagant a 
thing as that Dillolution of the primi- 
tive. Earth appeared at firſt ſight, yet 
all the Severity lay in the Puniſhment 
of that Generation, ( which tu was 
no more than what was highly juſt, 
yea and neccllary too: ) and —_ 
(9 
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of the Tragedy terminated there. For 
the Deſtruttion of the Barth was not 
only an A& of the profoundeft Wiſ- 
dom and Forecaſt, but the moſt mo- 
numental proof that could ever poſh. 
bly have been, of Goodneſs, Compaſ- 
ſion, and Tendernefs, in the Author 
of our Being; and hi {o liberal too 
and CR_ as to reach all the ſuc- 
cceding Ages of Mankind : all the Po- 
ſterity of Noh * all that ſhould dwell 
_ the thus renewed Earth to the 

nd of the World ; by this means re- 

ing the old Charm : the Bait that 
had fo long bewildred and deluded un- 
him once more 
. 7 na ara 

Ferity, to 

eaſon : from the 


medy ftruck as deep 
als, as at the Morals of Mankind : that 
Ignorance and Rudeneſs ko be on 
neceſſary a Conſequence of it, as 
hea] Bayley end Bayeaes of tk 
n their 
time frown rpc aſſuredly curtail and re- 
trench the ordinary means of _ 
ge 
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ledge and Erudition *, as *rwould ſhor- * confer. 


ten the 
TIES = eh 
Ruſticty lace, d 
on all hands, and ſtop'd tot cill i had 
over-run the whole ſtock of Mankind. 
Thoſe firft Ages of the new World 
were fimple, and illiterate to Admira- 
tion; and 'twas a long time ere the 
Cloud was withdrawn : Cre the leaſt 
_ of Learning _ had m_ ſaid 
) broke forth, or any 
Man ppeoary Croat the promotion 
of $6ience. Nay the EffeQs of it are 
viſible to this hout : a general Dark- 
neſs yer prevails, and hangs over whole 
Nations, yea the far greater part of 
the World is ſtill barbarous and ſav 
I ſay, tho 'twas moſt evident that 
Remedy muſt needs have thi Conſe 
quence allo as well as the orher, yer it 


was not ſuſpended or chang'd upon that 


account ; An egtegious and at 
wy how far Verwe ſorpaſhs Inge 
: how much an GR 


” robiry of Mind, Integ 
Incorruptneſs of Manners, is i pcm 
to fine = 

and ſubtile Speculations. I {pr 
have this interpreted an invettive 


againſt 


& 
of Vice : And 7” 
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againſt Humane Learning, or a decry. 
ing any commendable Accompliſh- 
ments either of Body or Mind, ( that 
is what no Man will, I hope, ſuſpe& 
me of) but only an intimation that 
theſe are not of any ſolid uſe, or real 
advantage, unleſs when aiding and 
ſerviceable to the other. 

Nor does this grand Cataſtrophe 
only preſent us with Demonſtrations 
of the Goodneſs, bur alſo of theWiſdom 
and Contrivance of its Author. There 
runs a long train of Providence thro' the 
whole : and ſhines brightly forth of all 
the various Accidents of it. The Conſo- 
lidation of the Marble,and of the Stone, 
immediately after their Settlement to 
the bottom: the diſruption of the 
Strats afterwards: their Diſlocation , 
the Elevation of ſome, and (ion 
of others of them, did not fall out at 
random, CY chance, but were mana- 

ed and diretted by a more ſteady and 
i(cerning Principle ; for proof where- 
of, this 1s indeed the proper place : 
but, in regard that there are ſome 
things advanced in the ſucceeding, or 
third, Part of this Diſcourſe, which 
ie ſome farther light to this matter, 
ſhall beg leave to break off here, and 


ro 
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to deferr it a while, untill I bave firſt 
propoled them. 

hus have [drawn up a brief Schemeof 
what befell the Earth at the Deluge: and 
of the Change that it then underwent. 
I have, by comparing its Antediluvian 


* with its preſeat ſtate, found where *C/. 


chiefly the Defference lay ; vis. in de- 
gree of Fertility. I have endeavour'd 
alſo to diſcover the Reaſon why this 
Change was made in it. For ſine that 
the Proceſs of it was ſo folema and ex- 
traordinary: that there were {o many, 
and thoſe fo ſtrange things done: that 
the frſ# Earth was perictly unmade 
again, taken all to pieces, and framed 
a-new ; and i , the very fame 
Method that was uſed in the original 
Formation of it, uſed likewiſe in this 
Renovation 3 owr Earth ſtanding the 
firſt ſtep after its Diſſolution, in the 
{ame poſture that the Primitive Earth 
did the firſt ſtep after its Riſe our of 
Nothing ; which the Reader will eafi- 
ly find by conferring the fifth Propoli- 
tion of this Part with Gen. i. v. 2. and 9g: 
fince likewiſe there was ſo mighty an 


Part 6. 


Hand + concerned, and which does + c-#. 
not at without great and weighty 2? 3 
Reaſons, there could be no doubr bur ©, - 


H that 
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that there was ſome real aud very ne- 
ceſſary Cauſe for the making that Al- 
teration, Nor was ſuch a Cauſe very 
hard to be found out. The firſt Earth 
was ſuited 'ro the firit ſtate of Man- 
kind ; who were the Inhabirants of it, 
and for whoſe uſe *twas made. But 
when Humane Nature had, by the 
Fall, ſufter'd fo great a Change, "rwas 
bur neceſſary that the Earth ſhould 
undergo a Change too, ' the better to 
accommodate 1t to the Condition that 
Mankind was then in: and ſach a 
Change the Deluge brought to paſs. 

Bur leaſt that the Br:wity which 1 
have above uſed, and which indeed 1 
am tied up to, in my Repreſentarion 
of this matter; ſhould render it habfe 
to Miſconſtruftion : or that any one 
ſhould ſuſpe&, that what I have deli- 
vered concerning the Fertility of that 
Earth, does not well ſquare with the 
Moſaick Deſcription of it, I muſt beg 
leave to make a Digreſhon here, that 
I may explain my ſelf a litrle more 
upon that Head. And that the Reader 
may himſelf be Judge in the Caſe; I 
{hall fairly lay down Meſes's ſenſe of it 
in his own words. 


Verl. 17. 
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Ver. 17. And unto Adam be ſaid, be. Gen. iii. 


cauſe thou haſt hearkned unto the Voice 
of thy wife, and hait eaten of the Tree 
of which I commanded thee, ſaying, 
thou ſhalt not eat of it : Curſed is th 
ground for thy ſake ; in ſorrow ſhalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life. 

Ver. 18. Thorns alſo and Thiſtles bar it 
bring forth to thee : and thou ſhalt eat 
the herb of the field. 

Ver. 19. In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt 
this eat bread, till thou return nnto the 
ground: for out of it waſt thou taten : 
for duſt thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt 
thou return. 

Ver. 24. Therefore the Lord God ſent him 
forth from the Garden of Eden, to till 
the ground from whence he was taken. 


Ver. 2. Cain was 4 tiller of the ground, Gm. i, 


All which may be well reduced to 
two plain and ſhort Propolitions, 

1.' That Adam's Revolt drew down 
4 Curſe upon the Earth. 

2. That there was ſome ſort of 
Agriculture uſed before the Deluge. 

As to the former, the Curſe upon 
the Earth, I ſhall not m the leaſt 
about to ext:nuate the Latitude of jt : 
or to ſtint it only to the Produttion of 
Weeds, of Thorns, Thiſtlzs, and other 

H 2 the 


* Conf, 
Rom. v. 
I2. and 

+ Cor. XV. 
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the leſs uſeful kinds of Plants : bur 
ſhall give it its full ſcope, and grant 
that no leſs than an univerſal Reſtraint 
and Diminution of the primitive Fruit. 
fulneſs of the Earth was intended by 
it; this indeed ſceming to be the plain 
and genuine meaning of the words, 
But the Queſtion is, whether this Curſe 
was preſcntly inflicted or not : whether 
it was ſucceeded with an univerſal Ste- 
rility,and the Earth's native and origi- 
nal Exuberance all ſtraitways check, 
and turn'd to as general a Deſolation 
and Barrenneſs. And here I entreat it 
may be taken notice, that th was but 
one, and that much the leſſer, part of 
the Sentence paſt upon Adem, The other 
was Death * ; which, *tis moſt certain, 
was not immediately inflited. And 
yet this was: pronounc'd at the ſame 
time and with the ſame breath , that 
the other was : Unto duſt ſhalt thou r+- 
turn, Nay and much more emphats 
cally a litrle before ||, Iz the day the 
thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely dye. 
This was exceedingly peremptory : 
and the very day fix'd likewiſe. Not- 
withſtanding, through the Clemency 
and Goodneſs of God, Execution was 
delayed for a long time ; Adam bei 
repriev 
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reprieved for eight or nine hundred 
years FÞ. The Dominion of Death 


over him commenc'd indeed not only + Gen.v. 5. 


the ſame day that Sentence was paſt, 
but the very minute that he taſted the 
forbidden Fruit : and Mortality went 
hand in hand with the Tranſgreſſion : 
but *'twas a long time before it had 
raiſed any Trophies, or made a final 
and abſolute Conquelt, 

Why therefore may we not as well 
ſuppole the other part of the Sentence, 
the Sterilizing the Earth, was allo 
ſuſpended for ſome time, and deferr'd 
till the Deluge happened, and became 
the Executioner of it ? 'Tis certainly 
very hard to imagine that God ſhould 
deſtroy the Work of his hands almoſt 
as ſoon as he had finiſh'd it : that all 
things ſhould be unhinged again by 
ſuch time as they were well ranged 
and. put in order; and that the Fra- 
grancy and lovely Verdure which then 
appeared every where, and which had 
but juſt ſhewed ir ſelf, ſhould be nip'd 
in the bud, and blaſted all of a ſudden, 
To be ſhort, *tis, I chink, moſt appa- 
rent, that as on the other part Morta- 
lity did preſently enter and take place, 
but got not full poſſeſſion of many 
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Ages after: {o here, Thorns, Thiſtles, 
and other the like Conſequences of 
this Curſe, 'immediately ſprung out of 
the Ground, and manifeſted themſelves 
on every ſide, but it had nor its full 
cette, nor was the Earth impoveriſh'd, 
or its Fertility, ſenſibly curb'd, till the 
Deluge. And for proof of this I appeal 
to the Remains of that Earth : the Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Productions of it 
{till preſerved ; the vaſt and incredible 
Numbers whereof notoriouſly teſtific 
the extreme Luxuriance and Fcecundi- 
ry'of it ; and I need but produce zhe/e 
as Evidences that at the rime that the 
Deluge came, the Earth was ſo loaded 
with Herbage, and thron 'd with Ani- 
mals, that ſuch an Expedient was even 
wanting to caſe it of the burdenzand to 
make room for a fucceſſion of its Produ- 
Ations. For'this alſo T appeal to Moſes 
himſelf,who openlyackoowledgeththat 
ehis Curſe did not take place etfe&ually 
eilt the Delage. For he tells us, that, 
aſter the D<luge was over, and Noah 
and his Family come forth of the Ark, 
He builded an Altar unto the Lord, and 
ff ered burnt-offe rings on the' Altar : and 
the I ora [melled a ſweet ſavour, and the 
Lord ſaid in his heart, 1 will not again 
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Curſe the Ground any more, neither 
will I again [mite any more every thing 


living 44 1 have done *. Wherein he * Go. vii 


plainly refers to the Curſe denounc'd 
above, at the Apoſtacy of Adam : im- 
plying that it was not fulfilled till the 
Deluge.” And a little after he as plain- 
ly intimates, that the fulfilling of ir 
lay in the Deſtruction of the Earth 
then wrought. . For, ſpeaking again 
of the fame thing, inſtead of the Ex- 
prefion [Curſe the Ground] here uled, 
he makes uſe of [| Deſtroy the Earth. } 
The whole Paſlage runs thus; And 1 
will eſtabliſh my Covenant with you,neither 


ſball aft fleſh be cut off any more by the wa- 
ters of a flood : neither ſhall there any more 


be a Flood to deſtroy the Farch *. 

Nor is it indeed. in any wile (trange 
that this Curſe had not it's Etie& ſoon- 
er; eſpecially ſince 'twas not limiced 
t0-any time. There are ſo many Pre- 
ſidents 00 Record/in Holy Writ of 
this way of proceeding, that no one 
can be well. igaorant. of them z fo that 
I ſhall not need to charge this. place 
with more: than one, and that {hall 
be the Caſe-of Haw,. tor which we are 
likewiſe beholden to the ſame Author, 
H 4 Mfes. 
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Moſes. This Perſon, by his indiſcreer 
and unoatural Irrilfion and expoſing of 
his Father, incurrs his Indignation, 
and Curſe. Bur, which is very re- 
markable, Noh does not lay the 
upon Ham, who was aQtually gniky of 
the Crime, whether out of greater 
Tendernefs, he being of rhe two near- 
er allied unto him, or for what other 
reaſon I ſhall not here enquire, bne 
transferrs it to Canaan: Curſed be Cx 
naan, 4 Servant of Servants ſhall te be 
to his Brethren : to. Shem and to Japhet. 
Nay, which is ſtil} more, this was 
never inflicted upon Cazaaar in perſon, 
but upon his Poſterity ; and that not 
tiſt many Generations afterwards, at 
{uch time as the Iſraelites — 
of Feypr,, poſſeſt rhemielves of the 
Country of the Cancanites, and made 
them their Servants. 'T he Story is {0 
well known, that I ſhall not need co 
point it out to rhe Reader, who may 
peruſe it at his leiſure, "T'was well on- 
wards of a thouſand Years before ever 
this Curſe began ro-take etc : - before 
the Cavaenites were brought under Ser- 
vitude by the Iſraelites, who were de- 
{ſcended from Shew :. and a great many 
more before 'tyas finally accompliſh- 
ed, and they ſubjected unto the Poſte- 
rity 
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rity of Pw. To conclude, 'twas re- 
ally a longer tume before the, than it 
was before the ather, the Curſe upon 

the Earth, was: fully brought abqur. 
To proceed therefore to the. qther 
Point, the. Tillage of the Earth before 
the Deluge. That there was Tillage 
beſtowed upon it. Myſes does indeed in 
timate in. general. and at large: but 
whether it was beſtowed on all, or an- 
ly upon: farms parts of that Earth: as 
alſo what ſart of Tillage that was, and 
what Labour it: coſt, 1s not expreſt; 
{q that for all this we are at liberty, 
__ | nog gr Band 
my ury-: 
but in due. place. hope to, give nx A 
tisfation 10 it, and to ſhew that rhear 
Agricultuxe was ootbiog near fo. labo« 
rious, and troubleſome, nor did it-taks 
up. fo muchk-timne as. ow's doth. That's 
a Conſequence. of the Proof of the 
greater Fertility of that Earth; it be- 
10g plain that the more it exerted: that 
Fertility, the leſs need there was of 
Magure, of Culture, or Humane In- 
duſtry to excite and-promote it. Nor 
can any Mano reaſonably ſuſpeCt, be- 
cauſe of this mention of Tillage, that 
the Curſe upon the Ground was come 
on, 
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on, or that the primitive Exuberance 
of rhe Earth was leflened and abridged, 
before the Deluge ; for Moſes makes 
mention of Tillage before ever Adam 
was created : There was not, ſays he +, 
a man to till the ground : and conſe- 
uently, there would have been requi- 
fre ſuch a Tillage as this which he 
fpeaks of in theſe three Chapters, tho' 
the Curſe had never been denounc'd, 
or Man had not fallen. - Burt 'tis high- 
ly probable that upon Adam's Diſobe- 
dience, Almighty God chaſed him out 
of Paradiſe, the fiiref and moſt deli- 
cious part of that Earth, into fome 
other the moſt barren and unpleaſant 
of all the whole Globe ; the more efte- 
Qtually to fignifie his' Diſpleaſure, and 
ro convince that unhappy Man how 
'a Misfortune i Forfeiture he 
had incurred by his late Offence. And 
here, above all other Parts of the 
Farth, there would be Work and Em- 
ploy for him, and for his Son Cazs. 
And thus much may ſerve for the 
preſent, to ſhew that my Account of 
the Antediluvian Earth is ſo far from 
interfereing with that which © Moſes 
hath given us, that it holds forth a na- 
tural and unforc'd Interpretation of hi: 
Senſe 
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Senſe on this Subje&t. There are a few 
other” Paſſages in the ſame ' Author 
which may require ſome Explication: 
but they are none-of- them ſuch thar a 
Reader of moderate Underſtanding 
may not ealily clear them, without my 
Afiſtance, ſo that I ſhall not 'crowd 
this Piece with them ; for I fear *rv ll 
be thought that I have already taken 
too great a liberty. "The Compaſs thar 
I am confined unto, by the Rules of this 
kind of Writing, is ſo narrow, that I 
am forced to paſs over many things in 
ſilence, and can but juſt touch upon 
others. To lay down every thing. at 
length, and in its-full light, ſo as -ro 
obviate all Exceprions, and -remove 
every Difficulty, would carry me our 
too far beyond the Mealures allowed 
to a Tra& of this Nature. That's the 
Buſineſs of the Larger Work, of which 
this is only the Module or Platform. 
In-that. Work I hope to make'amends 
for theſe Omiſſions, and particularly 
ſhall conſider | ; 
What was the immediate Inſtru- 
ment or Means whereby the Stone, and 
other ſolid Matter of the Antediluvian 
Earth was diſſolved, and reduced to 
the Condition mentioned Conſett. 2. of 
tlas Part, Why 
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on, or that the primitive Exuberance 
of rhe Earth was leflened and abridged, 
before the Deluge ; for Moſes makes 
mention. of Tillage before ever Adam 
+ Gen. ii. s. Was Created : There was not, ſays he +, 
4 man to till the ground : and conſe- 
vently, there would have been requi- 
fre ſuch a Tillage as this which he 
ſpeaks of in theſe three Chapters, tho' 
the Curſe had never been denounc'd, 
or Man had not fallen. Bur 'tis high- 
y probable that upon Adam's Diſobe- 
tence, Almighty God chaſed him out 
of Paradiſe, the faireſt and moſt deli- 
cious part of that Earth, into fome 
other the moſt barren and unpleaſant 
of all the whole Globe ; the more effe- 
Qtually to fignifie his' Diſpleaſure, and 
to convince that unhappy Man how 
arp Ha Misfortune and Forfeiture he 
d incurred by his late Offence. And 
here, above all other Parts of the 
Farth, there would be Work and Em- 
ploy for him, and for his Son Cazs. 
And thus much may ſerve' for rhe 
preſent, to ſhew that my Account of 
the Antediluvian Earth is fo far from 
interfereing with that which © Moſes 
hath given us, that it holds forth a na- 
rural and unforc'd Interpretation of hiz 
Senſe 
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Senſe on this Subje&t. There are a few 
other” Paſſages in the ſame ' Author 
which may require ſome Explication: 
but they are none-of them ſuch that a 
Reader of moderate Underſtanding 
may not ealily clear them, without my 
Afiſtance, ſo that I ſhall not 'crowd 
this Piece with them ; for I fear *rv ll 
be thought that I have already taken 
too great a liberty. 'The Compals thar 
I am confined unto, by the Rules of this 
kind of Writing, is {o narrow, that I 
am forced to pals over many things in 
fileace, and can but juſt rouch upon 
others. To lay down every thing. at 
length, and in its full light, ſo as -ro 
obviate all Exceprions, and -remove 
every Difficulty, would carry me our 
too far beyond the Meaſures allowed 
to a Tra& of this Nature. | That's the 
Buſineſs of the Larger Work, of which 
this is only the Module or Platform. 
In-that Work I hope to make amends 
for theſe Omiſſions, and particularly 
ſhall conſider | 
What was the immediate Inſtru- 
ment or Means whereby the Stone, and 
other ſolid Matter of the Antediluvian 
Earth was diſſolved, and reduced to 
the Condition mentioned Copſett. 2. of 
tlas Part, Why 
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Why the Shells, Teeth, Bones, and 
other parts of Animal Bodies : as alſo 
the Trunks, Roots, and other parts of 
Vegetables, were not diſſolved, as well 
as the Stone, and other Mineral Solids 
of that Earth, Of this I (hall aflign a 
plain and Phyſical Reaſon, taken meer- 
ly from the Cauſe of the Solidity of 
theſe Mineral Bodies; which I ſhew 
to be quite differess from that, where- 
unto Vegetables and Animals owe the 
Coheſion of their parts : and that #bi 
was ſuſpended, and ceaſed, at the time 
that the Water of the Deluge came 
forth ; which the other (1 mean the 
Cauſe of the Coheſion of the: Parts of 
Animals and V ) did not ; 
with the reaſon of this. 

What was the Reaſon that (in caſe 
the Terreftrial Globe was entirely diſ- 
ſolved, and there be now, and. was 
then, a Space or Cavity, in the. Cen- 
tral parts _ ſo __ 4 = re- 
ception to that mig of ater 
which covered OS Barth at the De- 
luge *) the Terreſtrial Matter which 
firit {ubſided, = in Conſe, 3. s ) 
did not fill the ſaid Cavity, and nd 
quite down to the Center, but ſtop d at 
that diſtance from it, tormung an we 
F 
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td Expanſum, or rather a Sphere around 
it ; which is now the loweſt Srratum, 
and Boundary of that vaſt Conceprta- 
cle of Water. As alſo how this Water 
was raiſed at the Deluge : by what If 
ſues or Outlers it came forth : what 
ſucceeded into the room of it, whilſt 
abſent : and which way it returned 
back again. 

By what means the Strartz of Stone, 
and Marble, acquired fuch a Solidity, 
as ſoon as the Matter, whereof the 
conſiſt , had ſubſided, and was well 
ſettled to the bottom, as in Conſed. g. 
of this Parr. 

What was the immediate Apent 
which effeted that Diſruption of the 
Strats, and their Diſlocation after- 
wards; whereof in Conſe. 6. of this 
Part. 

And becauſe there have been ſome 
Conjetures formerly ſtarted by Learn- 
ed Men about the Formation of Sand- 
Stone, the Origin of Mountains, and 
of Iſlands, that are repugnant ro what 
I have here advanc'd upon thoſe Sub- 
jets, I am obliged ro look a little into 
the Reaſons of them ; and, that they 
may not remain as Obſtacles to rhofe 
who are lefs skilfull in theſe chings, I 
ſhall 
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ſhall weigh their Arguments, deteRt 
the Invalidity of them, and prove, 
2gainlt them, 

That the Sand-Stone now 1n being is 
not as old as the Earth it felf : nor 
hath ic been conſolidated ever ſince the 
Creatioa of the World, as ſome Au- 
thors have believed. 

That Saad-Stone does not now grow 
by J«xtapoſition, as they ſpeak ; that is 
by contiaual Addition of new Matter; 
in like manner as the Bodies of Animals 
and of Vegetables grow, and are aug- 
mented ; as others were of Opinion. 

That Sand-Stone does not till con- 
{olidate : 7.e. that Matter which was, 
a tew Years ago, lax, incoherent, and in 
form of Earth, or of Sand, does not be- 
come daily more hard and conſiſtent, 
and by littic and little acquire a perfe&t 
Solidity, and ſo turn ro Stone; as 
others have aſlerted. 

That the Mountains of our Earth 
have not had being ever f(ince the Crea- 
tion : and ſtood as long as the Earth 
it ſelf 3 as ſome Writers bave thought. 

Thar the ſaid Mountains were not 
raiſed ſucceſſively, and ar ſeveral times, 
being flung up or elevated by Earth- 
quakes, ſome at one time, and ſome at 
acother, 
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another, as thoſe Earthquakes happen- 

ed. That zheſe are ſo far from raiſin 
Mountains , that they overtura an 

fling down, ſome of thoſe which were 
before ſtanding 3 and undermine others, 
ſinking them into the Abyſs under- 
neath F. That of all the Mountains t Cf. 
of the whole Globe, which are very $7; 7 
numerous, and many of them extremes Cox/. 12. 
ly large, and conſequently cannot be 
ſuppoled to have been all thus raiſed 
without the Notice of Mankind, yet 

there is not any authentick Inſtance, 

in all Hiſtory, of ſo much as one ſingle 
Mountain that was heaved up by an 
Earthquake. That the new Mountain 

in the Lacrine Lake, not far from Poz- 

zaolo in Italy, called Monte di ( inere, 
which is alledged by the Fautors of 

this Opinion, as an inſtance 1n behalf | 
of it, was not raiſed thus; the Rela- | 
tors of that Accident, as well thoſe who 

were then living, as they who wrote 

ſince, unanimouſly agreeing that this | 
Tumulus, or Hill, is no other than an | 
uge heap of Stones, Cinders, Earth, 

and "Aſhes, which were ſpued up out 

of the bowels of the Earth, by the 

Fruption of a Yolcans, which hap- 

pened there, in the Year 1538. And 
though 
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though this Eruption was _—_ 
ſeveral Earthquakes ( the ro ay. 
round having been frequently ſhakea 
for almoſt the ſpace of rwo years be- 
fore) as thoſe of Armas, Veſuvius, and 
Hecla uſually are, yet this Hill was not 
elevated or heaved up by any of choſ: 
Earthquakes, but the Matter, whereof 
*tis compiled, diſcharged out of the 
Volcano, as aforeſaid ; in like manner 
as Etna, Veſuvins, and the reſt, fling 
forth Stones, Cinders, &c. upon any 
extraordinary Eruption of them. 

That there have not beea any INands 
of note, or conliderable extent, torn 
and caſt off from the Continent by 
Earthquakes, or ſevered from it by the 
boiſterous Allifion of the Sea. That 
Sicily, Cyprus, the Nezropont, and ma- 
ny more, which have been ſuppoked 
by ſome to be only diſmembered par- 
cels of the Main-land, and ancient! 
parted from it by one or other of thek 
means, yet really never were Io; but 
have been iſlands ever lince the time 
of the Noetick Deluge. 

Unto this Second Part I ſhall annex, 

A Diſcourſe concerning the Trees, 
which are commonly called Subterre- 
nean Trees, or Foil Wood, and which 


arc 
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are found in e pl buried 
amongſt other Vegetallle bodies in 


Moſſes *; Fens, or Bogs, not only in * {+ if 


ſeveral Parts of England, but likewiſe 


in many Foreign Countries ; wherein I ger the 
ſhall ſhew, from Obſervations made North of 


upon the Places where theſe Trees are 


digg'd up: upon the Trees themſelves: of 5. 


their Poſition in the Earth, and other 
Circumſtances, that chey were lodged 
thus by the Deluge, and have lain _ 
ever ſince. That there are found great 
members Of theſe Trees, and many of 
them very large, fo buried in ſeveral 
Iſlands where no Trees at all do, or 
will, zow grow : the Winds. being ſo 
herce; and the Weather ſo ſevere, as 
not to ſuffer any thing to p_ or 
thrive beyond the height of a Shrub 
in any of all thoſe Iſlands, unleſs it be 
proteted by Walls, as in Gardens, or 
other like Coverture. That the faid 
Trees are in ſome places found encloſed 
in the Stone of Quarries and of Rocks : 
buried amongſt Marle, and other kinds 
of Earth, as well as in this Peat or 
Moſs-Earth. That they were originally 
lodged indifferently amongſt all forty 
of Earth, or other Mattes; which hay 
near the Surface of RIIIEES and £67 


that ſupra. 
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that they are at this day found very 
ſeldom unleſs in this Peat-Earth , 
meerly accidental ; this Earth being of 
a bituminous and mild Nature ; fo that 
the Trees lay all this while, as it were, 
embalmed in it, and were by that 
means erved down to our times; 
whilſt rhoſe which chanced to be lodg- 
ed in other Earth, that was more lax 
and pervious, decayed in traCt of time, 
and rotted at length, and therefore do 
not now appear at all, when we fig and 
ſearch _ _ Earths ; or : p 
thing of them do appear, 'tis on 
Dr 4p ſome ſlight homie of then 
there being very rarely found any 
Trunks of Trees, in theſe laxer Earths, 
that are intire, or tolerably firm and 
ſound. To conclude, from fſevergl of 
the aforeſaid Circumſtances -I ſhall 
nh that theſe _ 
ibly have been repoſed thus by any 
other means than the Deluge : neither 
by Men : nor by Inundations : nor by 
Deterations* : nor by violent and im- 
petuous Winds: nor by Earthquakes; 
which are the ſeveral ways whereby 
Learned Men have thonght they were 
thus buried. 


PART 
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PART 1. 


Concerning the Flauls of the Globe. 


— 


—_—_ 


SECT. L 


Of the great Abyſs. Of the Oct 
Concermng the Ortgine of $ prongs, 


and 


Rrvers. Of Vapours, and 


of Rain. 


Aviog thus done with the more 


Globe, 


bulky and Corpulent Parts of the 


next place in courſe is due 


unto Metalls and Minerals, which are 
the only remaining part of the Terte- 
ſtrial Matter of it not yet treated of. 


And 


ly I ſhould now paſs on 


to theſe; but the preſent Oeconomy 


and Diſpoſal 
owing to the Motion and Pal- 


wholly 
lage of 


the Eatth, 1 have a br alan 


of ſome of them bei 
Water iti the interiout parts of 
feh 
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ſen rather, that I may be as brief as 
poſſible, and avoid all needlefs Repe- 
titions, to wave them for a while, till 
I have firſt offered what I have to ſay 
about that. 

The Water therefore of the Globe, 
as well that reſident in it, as that which 
floats upon it, is the Subjet which I 
purpoſe here to proſecute. In order 
whereunto, I ſhall ſub-divide this chird 
Part into two Sections ; the former 
whereot will com rehend what relates 
to the preſent and natural State of the 
Fluids in 'and upon the 'Earth : the 
other, what concerns that extraordina- 
ry Change of this State which hap- 
pened at the Deluge, and how 'that 
Change was wrought. 

At the Head of the firft of theſe Se- 
Ctions I Pref a new ſer of Obſervations 
ny the bar of the Terraqueow 

: the Sea, Rivers, and Springs 
hey Water of Mines, of Cole pits of 
Caves, Grotts, and the like Receſſes: 
as alſo concerning Vapours, Rain, Hail, 
and Snow. 

. And becauſe this is a Subje&t of that 
gl Latitude that the Strength 'of one 
le Man will ſcarcely be reckoned 
cient effeftually to cultivate and 
Carry 
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carry it on, I have taken in the joint 

ce of other Hands, and ſuper- 
added, to my own, all ſuch Relations 
as I could procure from Perſons whoſe 
Judgment and Fidelity might ſafely be 
relyed upon, about the Sea, Lakes, 
Rivers, Springs, and Rain, not only 
of this INand, but many other Parts of 
the World beſides. Nor do I negle&t 
thoſe which are already extant in the 
Publifhed Diſcourſes of diligent and in- 
quiſitive Men. 

From all which Obſervations, joyn- 
ed with thoſe made by my ſelf, I 
prove, 

That there is a mighty Coletion of 
Water incloſed in the Bowels of the 
Earth, conſtituting an huge Orb in the 
interiour or central Parts of it ; upon 
the Surface of which Orb of Water the 
terreſtrial Strata are expanded. That 
this is the ſame which Moſes calls the 
Great Deep, or Abyſſ: the ancient Gen- 
tile Writers, Erebus, and T artarw. 

That the Water of this Orb commu- 
nicates with that of the Ocean, by means 
of certain Hiatus's or Chaſmes paſhing 
betwixt it and the bottom of the Ocean. 
That they have the ſame common 


Center, around which the Water of 
I 3 both 
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both of them is compiled and 
but in ſuch manner, that the ordi 
Surface of this Orb is not level wi 
that of the Ocean, nor art ſo great a 
diſtance from the Center as that is, it 
being for the moſt part reſtrained and 
depreſſed by the Strat of Earth lying 
upon it ; but wherever thoſe Srratz are 
broken, or ſo lax and poroſe that Wa- 
er can pervade them, there the Water 
of the {aid Orb does aſcend : fills up all 
the Fiſſures whereinto it can get Ad- 
miſſion or Entrance : and ſaturates all 
the Interſtices and Pores of the Earth, 
Stone, or other Matter, all round the 
Globe, quite up to the /eve/ of the Sur- 
face of the Ocean. 

That there is a perpetual and incef- 
fant Circulation of Water in the Armo- 
ſphere : it ariſing from the Globe in form 
of Vapoxr, and falling down again in 
Rain, Dew, Hail, and Snow. That 
the quantity of Water thus riſing and 
falling is equal; as much returning 
back in Rain, &#«. to the whole rerra- 
queous Globe, as was exhaled from it 
in Vapours : and reciprocally as much 
mounting up again in Vapour as was 
diſcharged down in Rain. "That my 

quantity of Water thus yy a 
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falling be nearly certain and conſtant 
as to the whole, yet it varies in the ſeve- 
ral Parts of the Globe ; by reaſon that 
the Vapours float in the Atmoſphere, 
failing in Clouds from place to place, 
and are not reſtored down again in a 
Perpendicular upon the ſame preciſe 
Tract of Land, or Sea, or both toge- 
ther, from which Origioally they aroſe, 
but ny other indifferently ; 1o that ſome 
Regions receive back more in Rain 
than they ſend up in Vapour: as, on 
the contrary, others ſend up more in 
Vapour than they receive in Rain: 
nay, the very ſame Region at one Ses- 
ſon ſeads up more in Vapours than it 
receives in Rain, and at another receives 
more ia Rain than it ſends up in Va- 
pour ; but the Excelles of one Region 
and Seaſon compenſating the Dete&ts 
of the others, the quantity riſing and 
falling upon the whole Globe is equal, 
however different it may be in the ſe- 
veral Parts of it, 

That the Rain which falls upon the 
Surface of the Earth partly runs oft in- 
to Rivers, and thence into the Sea: and 
partly fanks down into the Earth, inſi- 
nuating it ſelf into the Interſtices of the 


Sand, Gravel, or other Matter of the 
I 4 Exte- 
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exteriour or uppermoſt Srrats ; whence 
ſome of it paſſes on into Wells, and into 
Grotts, and ſtagnares there, till *ris by 
degrees again exhaled : ſome of it glides 
into the perpendicular Intervalls of the 
ſolid Srrata; where, if there be no 
Outlet or Paſiage to the Surface, it ſtag- 
nates, as the other : but if there be 
ſuch Outlets, 'tis by them refunded 
forth together with the ordinary Wa- 
xr of Springs and Rivers : and the ref, 
which, by reaſon of the compaQtneſs 
of the: terreſtrial Matter underneath, 
cannot make its way to Wells, the 
perpendicular Fiſſures, ' or the like 
Exits, only ſaturates the uppermoſt 
Strata: and in time remounts up again 
1n Vapour into the Atmoſphere. 

That although Ra#ns do thus fall in- 
to, and augment Springs and Revers, 
yet neither the one nor the other do de- 
rive the Water, which they ordinart- 
rily: refund, from Rains; notwith- 
ſtanding what very many Learned 
Mea have helieved. 

That Springs and Rivers do not pro- 
ceed from Y apours raiſed out of the Ses 
by the Sun, borne thence by Winas 
unto Mountains, and "there condenſed, 
as a modern ingenious Writer is of 


Opinion, That 
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That the abovementioned great ſub= 7. 
terranean Magazine the Abyſs, with 
its Partner the Ocean, is the Standing 
Fund and Promptuary which ſupplies 
Water to the Surface of the Earth : 
as well Springs and Rivers, as Vs 


pours and Rain. 


That there js a nearly uniform and 8. 


conſtant Fire or Heat || 
diſſeminated through- 
out the Body of the 
Earth, and eſpecially 
the jnteriour Parts of 
itz the bottoms of 
the deeper Mines be- 
ing very ſultry, and 
the Stone and Ores 


there yery ſenſibly w 


|| Heat and Fire differ but in de- 
gree : and Heat is Fire only in 
lefſer quantity. Fire 1 ſhall ſhew 
fo be a Fluid conſiſting of Parts 
extremely ſmall and light, and 
conſequently very ſubtile, ative, 
and ſuſceptive of Motion. An 
ate of theſe Parts in ſuch 
number as to be viſible ts the 
bye, i; what we call Flame and 
ire: 4 leſſer, thinner, and more 
diſperr'd CollefFiom, Heat and 
armth, 


hot even in Winter, 
and the colder Seaſons. That *tis 
this Heat which evaporates and ele- 
vates the Water of the Abyſs, buoying 
it up indifferently on every ſide, and 
towards all-parts-of the Surface of the 
Globe: pervading not only the Fiſſures 
and Interyals of the Strata, but the ve- 
ry Bodies of the Strata themſelves, per- 
meating the Interſtices of the Sand, 
Earth, or other Matter, whereof they 
conſiſt : yea even the moſt firm and 
denſe 
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denſe Marble and Sand-ſtone; for theſe 
give Admiſſion to it, though in leſſer 
quantity, and are always found fatura. 
ted with it; which is the reaſon that 

are ſofter, and cut much- more ea- 
fily, when firſt taken out of their Beds 
and Quarries, than afterwards, when 
they have lain ſome time expoled to 
nd Air, and that Humidity is evapo- 
rated. 

That this Yapowr proceeds up direQ- 
ly towards the Surface of the Globe on 
all ſides, and, as near as poſlible, in 
right Lines, unleſs impeded and d> 
verted by the Interpoſition of Strats of 
Marble, the denſer ſorts of Stone, or 
other like Matter , which is ſo clo 
and compadct that it can admit it only 
in ſmaller quantity, and this very flow- 
ly and leiſurely too. 

That whea it is thus ixtercepred in 
its paſſage, the YVapowr, which cannot 
penetrate the Stratum diametrically, 
ſome of it glides along the lower Sur- 
face of it, permeating the horizontal 
Interval which is betwixt the ſaid denſe 
Stratus and that which lies underneath 
it: the reſt paſſing the Interſtices of the 
Maſs of the ſubjacent Srrats, whether 
they be of laxer Stone, of Sand, of 
Marle, 
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Marle, or the like, with a DirsRion 

kl to tho Sire of thoſe Strat, till 

atrives at their perpendicular In- 
tervalls. 

That the Water being thus ap- 
proach'd to theſe Intervalls, in caſe the 
Strats, whereby the aſcending Vapour . 
was collected 4nd condenſed into Wa- 
ter (as we uſually ſpeak) in like man- 
ner as by an Alembick, happen to be 
raiſed a the level of the Earth's 
ordinary Surface, as thoſe Strata are 
whereof Mountains conſiſt, then the 
Warer, being likewiſe got above the 
faid /evel, flows forth of thoſe Intervalls 
or Apertures, and, if there be no Ob- 
ftacls without, forms Brooks and Ri- 
vers : but where the Stratz, which fo 
condenſe it, are not higher than the 
mean Surface of the Earth, ir ſtagnates 
at the Apertures, and only forms 
Stendiug-Springs. 

That though the Supply from this 
great Receptacle below be continual, 
and nearly the /ame at all Seaſons, and 
alike to all parts of the Globe, yer when 
it arrives at or near the Surface of the 
Earth, where the Heat ( the Agent 
which evaporates and bears it up) 1s 


pot ſo conſtayt and uniform as 1s that re- 
{idear 
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ſident withis the Globe, but is ſubjeR 
to Vicifſitudes and Alterations, bing 
at certain Seaſons greater than at 
others: being alſo _ in ſome Clj- 
mates and Parts of the Eartl: than in 
others : it thence hap that the 
quantity of Water at the Surface of the 
Earth, though ſent up from the Abyſs 
with an almoſt conſtant Fquality, is 
various and uncertain, as is the Heat 
there; at ſome Seaſons, and in ſome 
Countries, the Surface abownding, and 
being even drowned with the ome 
of it, the Springs ful, and the Kovers 
high : at other Seaſons, and in other 
Countries both Springs and Rivers ex- 
ceeding low, yea ſometimes zotalh 
failing. 

That wh:n the Heat in the exteriour 
Parts of the Earth, and in the ambient 
Air, is as intenſe as that in the #»teri- 
our Parts of it, all that Water which 

es the Strata dire, mounting up 
10 ſeparate Parcels, or in form of Y- 
pour, does not ſtop at the Surface, be- 
cauſe the Heat zhere is equal both in 
quantiry and power to that underneath, 
which brought it out of the Abyſs. 
This Heat therefore takes it here, and 
bears it up, part of it immediately out 
at 
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at the Surface of the Earth: the reſt, 
through the Tubes and Veſſels of the | 
Vegetables which grow thereon, Herbs, | 
Shrubs, and Trees, and along wittt' 


it a ſort of vegetative terreſtrial Mat- 
ter, which it detaches from our the 
i C,cmhmagg Stratum wherein theſe are 
planted ; this it depoſes 1a them, for 
their Nutriment, as it paſles through 


ym — 
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them+; and iſſuing out at the tops + »;4.coo; 
and extremities of them, it marches ** infr-. 


ſtill on, and is efewated up into the Atr- 
moſphere to ſuch height that, the Hear 
being, there /eſs, it mes condenſed, 
unites and combines into ſmall Maſſes 
or Drops, and at length falls down 
apain in Rain, Dew, Hail, or Snow. 
And'for the other part of the Water, 
which was condenſed at the Surface 
of the Earth, and ſent forth collkeive- 
ly into Standing-Springs and Rivers, 
this allo ſuſtains a D1minatios from the 
Heat above; being evaporated, more or 
lefs, in proportion to the greater or 
lefler Intenſeneſs of the Heat, and'the 
greater or leſſer Extent of the Surface 
of the Water ſo ſent forth. 

That as theſe Evaporations are at 
ſome "times greater, according to the 
greater heat of the Swy, fo wherever oo 
| alighc 
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alight again in Raiv, 'tis as much fy- 
periour 49 gu4#ity to the Rain of colder 
Seaſons, as the Suns power is then {upes 
riour to its power 1n thoſe Seaſons, 
This is a even in theſe Northers 
Climes, where the Syns power is never 
very unat, our Rains wn June, Tub, 

Auguſt, greater than 
choſe ot the colder Months: op hap 
larger, and conſequently heavier: fall- 
ing thicker, faſter, and with greater 
force: ſtriking the ground, at their 
nes Ban oy we Wy ll vs 2 

ty . noiſe : ng down 
from the Trees, aſt ing and layi 
Corn growi - the Fields : 
ſometimes ſo filling the Rivers as to 
make them out-{well their Banks, and 
lay the neighbouring Grounds under 
ater. . But much more apparent is 
it in the more Souther» Regions : in 
Abaſſinis, Nigritis, Guinea : in the Eft 
Indies : in Braſil, Paraguay, and other 
Countries of South Americs, to inſtance 
in no more. In theſe the Sun ſhews 8 
m_ greater Ear ys their Ras 
( which are periodical, T 
ways much about rhe eas on and 
laſting ſeveral Months ) fall io ſuch 
quantities as to be more like Rivers 
deſcend: 
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deſcending, than Showers ; and by 
theſe are cauſed thoſe mighty todical 
Inwndtions of the Nile, t iger, the 
Rio da Volta : the Ganges : the Rio de 
las Amazonas, the Rio de la Plats, and 
other Rivers of thoſe Countries ; to 
which Inundations Egypt, through 
which the Nile flows, the Indies, and 
= = aw their ay my Fertt- 
ty, thole mighty Crops o- 
duce after theſe” Waters are _— 
drawn from off their Fields 3 Rain- 
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water, as we have already noted *, * Pax. 47. 


ny: along with it a ſort of terre- 
Mater that fortilines the Land, 
_ proper for the Formation of 


hat when the Heat in the exteri- 
our Parts of the Earth, and ia the 
ambient Air, is //s than that in the 
interiour, the Eveporations are likewiſe 
leſs; and the Springs and Rivers there» 
_ do not only ceaſe to be diminifo- 
Tf, 


proportionably to the Relaxation ; cv 
of the Heat, but are much — 


2 part of the Water, which al- 
cends to the Surface of the Earth in YVs- 
pour, ſtopping there, for want of Heat to 
mount it thence up. into the Atmo- 
ſphere, and /atwrating the ſuperficial 

or 


0, 
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or u oft Strets with Water ; which 
drains down into Well, 
Springs, and Rivers, and ſo makes an 
Addition unto them. And this is the 
reaſon that theſe abownd with Water in 
the colder Seaſon fo much more than 
they do in the horrer. 
the Eel and Armen by 
pens'd to t wth mo by 
the Great Abyſs, being carried down 
by Rains and by Rivers into the Ocean, 
—_— as We have ſaid, —_—— 
and ſtands at an Wi 
ſubterranean ——— is by that 
means reſtored back to the Abyſs; 
whence it returns again, in a continual 
Circulation, to the Surface of the Earth, 


in YVapoers, *and Springs. 

Thar the final! Cauſe of this Diſtribus 
tion of Water, in ſuch quantity, to all 
=_ of the Earth indifferently in 
Prings, Rivers, and Rain : and of 
this perpetual Circulation and Motion 
of it, is the Propazation of Bodies, Ani: 
mals, Vegetables, and Minerals, in 4 
cogtnged Suceefſlion. That for Ant 
mals, they cither feed upon Vegerable 
immediately : or, which comes to thi 
ſame at laft, upon other Animals which 
have fed upon them 3 {o that "I 
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bles are the firſt and main Fund; and 
fit Matter being ſupplied unto zheſe, 
Proviſion is thereby made for the Now- 
riſbment of Animals ; theſe Vegetables 
being no other than ſo many Machines 
ſerving to derive that Matter from the 
Earth, to Cigeſt and prepare it, for their 
food, leiſurely. and by little and little, 
as they can admit and diſpole of ir, and 
as it 15 brought to chem by the Mini- 
{tration of this Fluid. That Vegetables 
being naturally &x*d and tyed al+ays 
to the ſame place, and fo nor able ( as 
Animals are) ro ſhift, and ſeek out at- 
ter Matter proper for their Increment, 
'rwas ;odifh nlably neceflary that it 
ſhould be brought to them : and that 
there ſhould be ſome Agent, thus rea» 
dy and at hand in all places, to de 
them that Office, and ſo carry on this 
reat and important Work. For this 
trer being impotent, fluggiſh, and 
inactive, hath no more power to ſtir, 
or move it ſelf to theſe Bodzes, than 
they themſelves have to move unto it ; 
and therefore it muſt have lain eter- 
nally confined to its Beds of Earth, and 
then none of theſe Bodies could ever 
have been formed, - were there not this, 


or the like, Agent to educe it thence, 
and 


_ 
; 
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and bear it unto them. Nor does the 
Water, thus hurried about from place 
to place, ſerve only to the Matter 
unto theſe Bodies, but the parts of it 
being very voluble and lubricous, as 
well as fine and ſmall, it eaſily infinu- 
ates it ſelf into, and placidly diftends 
the Tubes and Veſſels of Vegetables, 
and by that means #troaces into them 
the Matter it bears along with it, con- 
ing it to the ſeveral Parts of them; 
where each Part, by a particular Me 
chaniſm in the Structure of it, detach- 
es and afſumes thoſe Particles of the 
Maſs fo conveyed which are proper 
for the Nutrition and Augmentation of 
that Part, inco ring thefe with it, 
and letting all the reft paſs on with the 
Fluid ; thoſe Particles which are exther 
ſupertfuous, and more than| the parts 
of the Plant can admit and manape at 
one time : or that are not ſuitable and 
proper for the Nouriſhment of any of 
the parts of a Plant of that kind, pal- 
ſing out at the Extremities of it along 
with the Water *. - And this latter 
Office it does likewiſe to Animals; 
Water, and other Fluids, ſerving to 
comvey #he Matter, whereby they are 
nowiſhed, from their —_—_ and 
uts, 
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Guts, through the LaFezls and other 
finer Veſſels, to the ſeveral parts of their 
Bodies: But the Formation of Animals 
and Vegetables, being a thing fome- 
what foreign to my preſent purpoſe, I 
ſhall adjourn the tuller Conſideration 


of it to another Occaſion. 
Water 1s concerned in the Formation 
of Minerals, will appear more at large 


How far 


in the ſucceeding Part of this Work. 
That 'tis this Yapovr, or /ubtile Flaid, t1. 


that aſcending thus inceſſantly our of 
the Abyſs, and pervading the Strata of 


Gravel, Sand, Earth, Stone, and the 


reſt, by 


degrees rots and decays the 
Bones, Shelfs, Teeth, and other parts of 


Animals : as alſo the Trees, and other 
Vegetables, which were lodged in thoſe 
Strata at the Deluge +; this Fluid, by 6 Pry 
its continual Attrition as 1t pales fuc- c,,;; ;. 
ceſſively by them, fretting the ſaid Bo- 


dies, by little and little wearing off 


and dithpating their conſtituent Cor- 
puſcles, and at lengrh quite diffolving 


and deſtroying 


their- Texture. 


That 


yet it hath not this Effe(t indifferently 
upon all of them; thoſe which hap- 
pened to be repoſed in the firmer and 
compacter Strata, e. g. of Marble, the 
cloſer kinds of Sand-ttone, Chalk, and 
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the like, being thereby proteQed in 
great meaſure from its Attacks; it 
paſſing through theſe only in leſſer 
quanticy, and that ſlowly and with 
* Fd. Conſ. difficulty *; ſo that its Motion- here 


-- more feeble and languid, the 
Shells and other Bodies encloled i theſe 
are uſually found very firm and entire, 
many of them retaining even their na- 
tural Colours to this day, though they 
have lain thus above four thouſand 
years; and may doubtleſs endure much 
longer, evenas long as thoſe Strats, to 
which they owe their Preſervation, 
{hall chemſelves endure, and continue 
entire and undiſturbed : whilſt thoſe 
which were lodged in Marle, Sand, 
Gravel, and the like, more loſe and 


pervious Matter, are {0 rotted and de- 


cayed, that they are now not at all, or 
very difficultly, diſtinguiſhable from 
the Marle, or other. Matter in which 
they lye. Not but that there are ſome- 
times found, even in theſe laxer Strats, 
Shells, Teeth, and other Bodies that 
are (till colerably firm, and that have 
eſcaped pretty ſafe but theſe are only 
ſuch as are of a more than ordinary 
robuſt and durable Conſtitution, where- 
by they were. cnabled the. better ty 

WIL 
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withſtand the repeated Afaults of the 
permeating Fluid, and ro maintain 
their Integrity, whilſt the other ten- 
derer kinds periſhd and were de- 
ſtroyed. 

That rhis ſame ſubtile Fluid exerts 
the ſame power upon the Surface of 
the Earth, that it does in the Bowels 
of it : and as it is inſtrumental to the 
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Formation of Bodies here *, ſo is it like- + c,,,,. 
wile (by a different Operation, which cn: 10. 
I have not room to deſcribe in this/”* 


place) of the Deſtruiion of them ; and 
that Corrofioa and Diſſolution of Bo- 
dies, even the moſt ſolid and durable, 
which is vulgarly aſcrib'd ro the Air, 
is cauſed meerly by the Aion of rhis 
Matter upon them ; the Air being fo 
far from injuring and preying upon the 
Bodies it environs, that it contributes 
to their Security and Preſervation, by 
impeding and obſtruting the Attion 
of this Matter: and were it not for the 
Interpoſition of the Air, they could 


never be able to make ſo long and vi- - 


gorous Reſiſtance as now they do. 
That this Subterranean Heat or Fire, 
which rhus elevates the Water out of 
the Aby/5, being in any part of the 
Earth /fop'd, and ſo diverted from its 
K 3 ordi- 
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ordinary courſe, by ſome accidental 
Glut or Obſtruction in che Pores or 
Paſſages through which it uſed to af 
cend ro the Surtace : and being by that 
means preternaturally aſſembled, in 
greater quantity than uſual, into one 
place, it cauſes a great RarifaQtion and 
latumeſceace of the Water of the 
Abyls, puttiag it into very great Com- 
motions and Dilorders ; and at the ſame 
time making the like Effort upon the 
Earth, which is expanded 4 the 
face of the Abyls, it occaſions that Agi- 
tation and Concuſſion of it, which we 
call ana Earthquake, 

That this Eforz js in ſome Earth- 
quakes 1ſo vehement chat it ſplits and 
rears the Earth, making Cracks or 
Chaſmes in it lome Miles in Jength, 
which open at the inſtants of the 
Shocks, and cloſe again 1n the Inter- 
valls berwixt them : nay, 'tis ſometimes 
ſo extremely violent, that it- plainly 
forces the ſuperiacumbent Strats : 
breaks them all throughout, and there- 
by perfeftly undermines and ruins the 
Foundations of them ; ſo- that theſe - 
failing, the whole TraF, aſloon as ever 
the Shock is over, ſits down to rights 
iato-che Abs underneath, and is ſwal- 

lowed 
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lowed up by it, the Water thereof im- 
mediately rifing up, and forming a 
Lake in the place where the ſaid Tra& 
before was. That ſeveral conſiderable 
Trafts of Land, and ſome with Cities 
and Towns ſtanding upon them : as 
alſo whole Mountains, many of them 
very large, and of a great height, have 
beea thus totally ſwallowed wp. 

'That this Effort being made in «l 
Dire#ions indifferently : upwards, 
ay micoMe Fig Les Rage 

ire g on 
hands, and nckgurry proportion- 
ably to the quantity and ſtrength of ir, 
to get room, and make its way thr 
all Obſtacles, falls as foul upon the 
Water of the Abyſs beneath, as upon the 
Earth above 3 forcing # forth which 
way ſoever it can find veat or pallage: 
as well through its ordinary Exits, 
Wells, Springs, and the Outlets of Ri- 
vers ; as r__— ene am thea 
newly opened: t the Camuins or 
Spicacles of ##zs, or other near Y«t- 
cances : and thole Hiatww's at the bot» 


tom of the Sea +, whereby the Abyls+ i. 


; q Con. 
below opens ito it, and COMmUnicates -— 


with it. 
K 4 That 
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That as the Watcr reſident in the 
Abyſs is, in- «ll Parts of it; ſtored with 
a conſiderable quantity of Hear, and 
more eſpecially 1n thoſe where theſe ex- 
rraordinary Aggregations of this Fire 
happen, ſo likewiſe 1s the Water which 
is thus forced out of it ; infomuch 
that, when thrown forth, and mixd 
with the Waters of Wells, of Springs, 
of Rivers, and the Sea, it renders them 
very ſenſibly hot. 
" 'That it is uſually expelled forth in 
vaſt quantities, and with great Impetus- 
fitys inſomuch that it hath been ſeen 
to ſpout up out of deep Wells, and fly 
forth, at the tops of them, upon the 
face of the ground. With like rapidity 
comes it out of the Sources of Rivers, 
filling them ſo of a ſudden as to make 
them run over their Banks, and over- 
flow the neighbouring Territories, with- 
out ſo mueh as one drop of Rain falling 
into them, or any other concurrent 
Water to raiſe and- augment them. 
That it ſpues out of the Chaſmes, open- 
ed by the' Earthquake, in great abun- 
dance: mounting up, in mighty Streams, 
to an incredible height in the Air, and 
this oftentimes at many Miles diſtance 


from any Sea, That it likewiſe flies 


forth 
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forth of the Yolcenoes in vat floods, and 
with wonderful violence. That *tis 
forced through the Hiatws's at the bot- 
tom of the See with ſuch vehemence, 
that it = the Sea immediately into 
the moſt horrible Diſorder and Pertur- 
bation imaginable, even when there is 
not the leaſt breath -of Wind ſtirring, 
but all, till then, calm and ſtill : ma- 
king it rage and roar with a moſt hi- 
deous and amazing Noile : railing its 
Surface into prodigious Waves, and 
_ and rowling them abour in a 
very ſtrange and furious manner: over- 
ſetting Ships in the Harbours, and 
ſinking them to the bottom ; with 
many other like Outrages. That *tis 
refunded out of theſe Hiatw's in ſuch 
quantity alſo that it makes a vaſt Addi- 
tion to the Water of the Sea ! raiſins 
it many Fathoms higher rhan ever it 
flows in the higheſt Tides, ſo as to 
pour it forth far beyond its uſual 
Bounds, and make it overwhelm the 
adjacent Country ; by this means ruin- 
ing and deſtroying Towns and Cites: 
drowning both Men and Cattel: break- 
ing the Cables of Ships, driving them 
from their Anchors, bearing them 
along with the Inuadation ſeveral 

| Miles 
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Miles up into the Country, and there 
running them a-ground ; ſtranding 
Whales likewiſe, and other great Fiſh- 
es, and leaving them, at irs Return, 
upon dry Land. 

That theſe Phenomena are not new, 
or peculiar to the Earthquakes which 
have happened in our times, but have 
been obſerved in «l Apes, and parti- 
cularly theſe exorbitant Commotions 
of the Water of the Globe. This we 
may learn abundantly from the Hiſto- 
ries of former Times: and 'twas for 
this Reaſon that many of the Ancients 
concluded, rightly enough, that #hey 
were cauled by the Impulſes and Flu- 
Rtuation of Water in the Bowels of the 
Earth ; and therefore they very fre- 
quently called Neptune Zwaix8or, as allo 
'Excoixtwr, 'Erediyar@, and Tirax)ogryain: ; 
by all which _—_ they denoted his 
Power of Shaking the Earth, They 
ſuppoſed that he preſided over all Wa- 
ter whatever, as well that within the 
Earth, as the Sea, and the reſt upon 
it ; and that the Earth was ſu 
by Water, its Foundations being laid 
thereon ; on which account it was that 
they beſtowed upon him the Cogno- 
men raisx'#, or Supporter of the Earth, 

and 
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and that of eewwgz#®, or The Suſtainer 
of its Foundations. They likewiſe be- 
lieved that he, having a full Sway and 
Command over the Water, had Power 
to ſtill and compoſe it, as well as to 
move and diſturb it, and the Earth, 
by means of itz and therefore they alſo 
afoul him ws Name of "Arpeai®, Or 

; under which Name 
ſev Tenpte were conſecrated to 
ot, w_ —— offered whenever 
an Earthquake ned, to pacific 
and to appeaſc ds remuitiing that 
he would allay the Commotions of the 
Water, ſecure the Foundations of the 
Earth, and put an end to the Earth- 
quake. 

That the Fire it ſelf, which, being 
thus aſſembled and peat up, is the 
Cauſe of all theſe Perturbations, makes 
its an way alſo forth, by what Paſla- 
es ſoever ic can get vent: through the 
iracles of the next Volcano || : through cy 


above-mentioned : through the Aper-""* 
tures of Springs, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Therme +; or any other way that it + 4. 


Cracks and Openings of the Earth hn 13+ 


can either find or make 3 and being © Geaſs ts 


rhus diſcharged, the Earthquake cea- 
ſeth, till the Cas/e returns again, and 


a fre 
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a freſh Colleion of this Fire commits 
the ſame Outrages as before, 

That there is ſometimes in Commo. 
tion a Portion of the Abyſs of that veſt 
Extent, as to ſhake the Earth incum- 
bent upon it for ſo very large a part of 
the Globe rogether, that the Shock is 
felt the ſame Minute preciſely in Coun- 
tries that are many hundreds of Miles 


diſtant from each other, and this even 


though they happen to be parted b 
the Sea lying brite them : nay, there 
want not Inſtances of ſuch an univerſal 
Concuſſion of the whole Globe as muſt 
if imply an Agitation of the whole 
Abyſs. 
That though the Abyſs be liable to 
theſe Commorions in all parts of it, 
and therefore no Country can be whol- 
ly exempted from the EffeQts of them ; 
yet theſe Effets are no where very 
remarkable, —_ there uſually p 
t damages done by Eart 
hon only in thoſe Couneries rt 
are mountainow, and conſequently fo- 
ney, and cavernow underneath * ; and 
eſpecially where the Diſpoſition of the 
Strats is ſuch that thoſe Caverns open 
into the Abyſs, and ſo freely admit 
and entertain the Fire, which aſſem- 
bliog 
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bling therein , is. the Cauſe of the 
Shock ; it naturally ſteering its courſe 
that way where it finds the readieſt 
Reception, which is towards theſe 
Caverns ; this being indeed much the 
cale of Deamps in Mines, whereof more 
by and by. Beſides that thoſe Parts of 
the which abound with Stras 
of Stone, or Marble, making the 
ſtrongeſt Oppoſition to this Effort, are 
the moſt furiouſly ſhattered, and ſuf- 
fer much more by it than thoſe which 
conkſt of Gravel, Sand, and the like 
laxer Matter, which more eaſily give 
way, and make not ſo great reſiſtance 
an Event obſervable not only ia this, 
but all other. Exploſions whatever. 
But, above all, thole Countries, which 
yeild great ſtore of S#/phur and Nitre, 
are by far the moſt injured and incom- 
moded by Earthquakes; theſe Minerals 
conſtituting in the Earth a kind of Na- 
tural Gunpowder, which, taking fire, 
upon this aſſembly and approach of 
it, occaſions that murmuring noiſe, 
that ſubterranean Thunder (1f I may 
ſo ſpeak ) which is heard rumbling 
in bowels of the Earth during 
quan, and, by the aſſiſtance of 
irs explolive Power, renders the Shock 


much 
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much greater, ſo as ſometimes to make 
miſerable Havock and 
And *tis for this reafon that 1:4, Sicily, 
Anatolia, and forne parts of Greece have 
been : long and fo often alarmed and 
ha by Earthquakes; thefe Conn- 
tries being all Mountainous, and Cz- 
vernous, abounding with Stone and 
Marble, and affording Sul and 
Nitre in great Plenty. But for a more 
particular Hiftory of the ſeveral Phe- 
nomena which , which accom- 
pany, and which follow after Earth- 
quakes: for the Caufes of thoſe Phe- 
nomens : and for a more exatt Account 
of the Origine, and the Occonomy of 
this ſubterranean Fite, T muſt beg the 
Reader's Patience tiltrhe larger Work 
be made publick. 

That /E:ma, Veſavims, Heels, and 
the other Volcanoes, are only fo many 
Fpiracles, ſerving for the diſcharge of 
this ſubterranean Fire, when "tis thus 
preternaturally aſſembled. That where 
there happens to be ſuch a StruQture 
and Con tion of the interiout 
Parts of the Earth as that the Pire may 
paſs freely and withoot impediment 
from the Caverns, wherein It aflem- 
bles, unro theſe 'Spiractes,” it _—_— 

By 
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dily and eaſily gets out, from time to 
time, without ſhaking or diſturbing 
the Earth 3 but where ſuch Communr- 
cation is wanting, or the Paſſages not 
ſufficiently large and open, ſo that it 
cannot cone at the faid Spiracles with- 
out firft forcing and removing all Ob- 
ſtacles, it heaves up and ſhocks the 
Earth, with greater or lefler Impetuo- 
firy, according as the quantity of the 
Fire thus aſſembled is greater or lefs, 
till it hath made its way to the Mouth 
of the Ywleeno ; where 1t ruſheth forth, 
ſometimes in mighty Flames, with 
great Velocity, and a terrible bellow- 
ing noiſe. 'That therefore there are 
ſcarcely any Countries, that are much 
annoyed with Earthquakes, that have 
not one of theſe Fiery Vents; and 
theſe are conſtantly all in Flames when- 
ever any Earthquake happens ; they 
Gſgorging that Fire, which, whilf 
underneath, was the cauſe of the Dif 
aſter ; and were it not for theſe Diver- 
tiewls, whereby it thus gains an Ext, 
twould rage in the Bowels of the 
Earth much more furiouſly, and make 
greater havock than now it doth. So 
that hk thoſe Countries, where 
there- ate ſuch YVcaro's, re uſually, 
more 
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more or leſs, troubled with Earth- 
quakes ; yet, were thele Yulcano's 
wanting, they would be much more 
troubled with them than naw they are : 
yea in all probability to that degree, 
as to render the Earth, for a vaſt {pace 
around them, perfetly uninhabirable. 
In one word, {0 beneficial are zheſe to 
the Territories where they are, that 
there do not want Inſtances of ſome 
which have been reſcued and wholly 
delivered from Earthquakes by the 
breaking forth of a new Yulcano there; 
this continually diſcharging that Mat- 
ter, which, being till then barricaded 
up, and impriſoned in the Bowels of 
the Earth, was the occaſion of very 
great and frequent Calamities. That 
molt of theſe Spiracles perpetually and 
at all Seaſons ſend forth Fire, more or 
leſs; and though it be ſometimes fo 
little that the Eye cannot diſcern it, yet 
even then, by a nearer Approach of the 
Body, may be diſcovered a copious and 
very ſenſible Heat continvally ifluing 
our. 

That the Therme, Natural Baths, or 
Hot- Springs, do not owe their Heat to 
any ColluQation or Efferveſcence of 
the Minerals in them, as ſome Net 
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raliſts have believed : but to the before- 
mention'd Subterranean Heat or Fire. 
That thefe Baths continually emit a 
manifeſt and very ſenſible Heat : nay 
ſome of them have been obſerved at 
ſome times to ſend forth an aCtual and 
viſible Flame. That not only theſe, 
but all orher Springs whatever, have 
in them ſome degree of Heat *, (none 
of them ever Freezing, no not in the 
longeſt and fevereſt Froſts) but more 
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thi; very 
heat that 


eſpecially thoſe which ariſe where #:7#acer 


there is ſuch a Site and Diſpoſition of 


is borne 
wnto them 


the 8rrate within the Earth as gives f--» ou: 


free and ealie Admiſſion to this Heart, 


the Abyſr. 
Vid. Conf. 


and favours its Aſcent to the Surface; 8. ſupra. 


where perſpiring forth at the ſame 
Outlets with the Water of the Spring, 
it by that means heats it, more or leſs, 
as it chanceth to be diſpenſed forth in 
greater or leſſer quantity. That as the 
Heat of all Springs is owing to this 
ſubterraneous Fire, ſo wherever there 
are any extraordinary Diſcharges of 
this Fire, there allo are the neighbour- 
ing Springs hotter than ordinary ; wit- 
neſs the many Hot-Springs near Etna, 
Veſwvins, Heels, and all other Yulca- 
noes, That the Heat of the Therme 1s 
not conſtant, and always alike 3 the 

L ſame 
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ſame Spriog ſuffering at ſome times a 
very maniteſt Failure and Remiſhon of 
its Heat : at others as manifeſt an Ad- 
dition and Encreafe of it ; yea fome- 
times to that Exceſs as to make 1t boil 
and bubble with extream Heat, like 
Water when boyling over a common 
Fire. That particularly during Earth- 


t YidCaſ. quakes, and Eruptions of Valcano's Þ, 


12. and 13, 


when there is a more copious Acceſhon 
of this ſubterraneous Fire, the Therme 
all thereabouts become much hotter 
than before: yeilding alſo a far greater 
ſupply of Water than they were wont 
to do: and a murmuring Noiſe is uſu- 
ally heard, below them, in the Bow- 
els of the Earth ; all which is occaſion- 
ed meerly by the then rapid Motion, 
and Aſcent of the Fire, in greater 
plenty than before, to the Apertures 
of thele Springs. 

I have now finiſhd the Account of 
this Section : and was juſt going to 
rake off my hand here ; but recolleR- 
ing that 1a the foregoing Part of this 
Work || I promiſed ſome turther Proofs 
of Contrivasce in the Strufture of the 
Globe we dwell upon: and ſuch too as 
may fatishe any fair and. unbyaſs'd 
Spectator that the framing and Com- 
poſition 
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pofirrom of it out of the Materials of 
che former Earth was a work of Coun- 
ſel and Sagacity: a Work apparently 
above the higheſt reaches of Chance, 
or the Powers of Nature; and this be- 
mg a proper place wherein to produce 
choſe Proofs, I thall give ſuch Hints of 
chem as the Brevity I am tyed up to 
will permit me, and then conclude. 

I am indeed well aware that the Au- 
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thor of the Theory of the Earth * difters * 154. r. 
very muck from me m Opinion as to© 9 #2 


this matrer. He will not allow that 
there are any fuch Signs of Art and 
Skill in the Make of the Preſent Globe 
as are here mentioned : or that there 
was ſo great Care, and ſuch exa&t 
Meaſures taken in the re-fitting. of it 
up again at the Deluge. He reckons it 
no other than an huge diſorderly Pile 
of Raines and Rubbiſh : and is very un- 
willing to believe that it was the Pro- 
du of any Reaſoning or Deſigning 
Agent. The Chanel ot the Ocean ap- 
pears to him the moit ghaſtly thing in 
Nature, and he cannot at all admire its 
branty or elegancy : for "tis, in' his judg- 
ment, 4s deformed and irregular 4s it is 
great, And for the Caverns of the 
Earth, the Fiſſures and Breaches of the 

L 2 Strata, 
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Strata, he cannot fancy that they = 
formed work of Nature, nor 
O— Attion of God, ſeeing ws 
neither uſe, that he can diſcover, nor 
beauty in this kind of Conſtruition. Then 
for the Mountains, theſe, he ſays, «re 
placed in no order one with another, that 
can either reſpe# Uſe or Beauty, and dv 
not conſiſt of any proportion of Parts that 
* referable to any Deſign, or that hath 
the leaſt footſteps of Art or Counſel. In 
fine, he thinks there are ſeveral things 
in the Terraqueous Globe that are ru: 
and unſeemly : and many that are /uper- 
fluous. He looks upon it as incomme- 
dious, and 4s a broken and confuſed hea 
of Bodies, placed in no order to one anc- 
ther, nor with any correſpondency or regu- 
larity of Parts : and it ſeems to him 
nothing better than a rude Lump, and 2 
little dirty Planet. T have given his 
Opinion in his own Words, though I 
have upon all like Occaſions taken 2 
ſhorter Courſe, and contented my felt 
with giving only the ſenſe of others; 
but this I have done here, leaſt any 
Man ſhould ſuſpe&t that I miſtake the 
Author's Sentiments, or do not repre- 
fent them fairly, 


Now 
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Now though it were really ſo, that 
there were ſome ſuch Fye-ſores in our 
Earth as are here ſuggeſted : and that 
we could not preſently find our all the 
Gayerties and Embeliſhments that we 
might ſeek for in it, the matter would 
not be great : and we might very well 
be contented to take it as we hind it. 
Bur after all the thing is in truth quite 
otherwiſe, and there are none of all 
theſe wanting: nor any ſuch Deformi- 
eies as are here imagined ; but, on the 
contrary, ſo very many real Graces 
and Beauties, that *cis no eaſfie thing 
to overlook them all. Even this very 
variety of Sea and Land, of Hill and 
Dale, which is here reputed fo inele- 
gant' and unbecoming, is indeed ex- 
treamly charming and agreeable. Nor 
doT offer this as any private Macy of 
my own, but as the common Senle of 
Mankind, who are the true and pro- 
per Judges in the Caſe, both the An- 
cients and Moderns, giving their Sut- 
frages unanimouſly herein; and even 
the Heathens themſelves, have eſteem- 
ed this variety nor only ornamental to 
the Earth, but a Proof of the Wiſdom 
of the Creator of ir, and alledged it as 
ſuch ; whereof more in due place. 

L 2 And 
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And, as I cannot admas that there is 
any thing unhandiome or irregular ; 
ſo much leſs can I gragt that there, is 
any thing incommodious and Ark, 
or uſeleſs and Superfluous, an the Globe. 
Weze 1 at full Liberty to do it here, 
*twould be no hard thing to make: ap» 
pear that there are no real Grounds for 
any ſuch Charge. . For how calie were 
it, by taking a minute and diſtin Sur- 
vey of the Globe, and of the very ma» 
ny and various Limbs and Parts of at, 
to ſhew that all theſe are ordered. and 
digeted with infinite ExaQaeſs and 
Artifice;, each 1n ſ{uch,manner as may 
beſt ſerve to its own proper End, and 
to the wſc of the whole ? How eafic 
were it to {ſhew, that the Racks, the 
Mountains, and the Caverns, againſt 
which thele Exceptions are made, are 
of indiſpenlible Uſe and Neceſlity, as 
well to the Earth, as to Man and other 
Animals, and even to all the reſt of-its 
ProduCtions ? That there are no ſuch 
Blemiſhes, no DefeQs : nothing that 
might bave been altered for the berter : 
nothing ſuperfluous; nothing vleleſs, 
in all the whole Compoſition ? and 
{o hnally trace out the numerous Foot- 
tieps and Marks of the Tong? and 
nter- 
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Interpoſition of a moſt wiſe and intelli- 
gent Architect throughout all this ftu- 
$ Fabrick ? Bur I muſt reſerve 
this for the larger Work, and content 
my felf for the preſent with only gi> 
viog ſome brief Hints of it in the fol- 
lowing Propoſitions. Namely, 

That *twas abſolutely neceſlary for 
the well-being both of the Earth it (elf, 
and of all terreſtrial Bodies, that ſame 
of the Strata ſhould conſolidate, as they 
did, immediately after the Subſidence 
of their Matter at the Deluge : that 
theſe ſhould afterwards be broken in 
certain places : and laſtly, that they 
ſhould be diſlocated, ſome of them 
elevated, and others depreſled. 

That had not the Strats of Stone and 


Marble become ſolid *, but the Sand, *AsPrr 2. 
or other Matter whereof they conſiſt, + 


continued lax and incoherent, and they” 
conſequently been as pervious as thoſe 
of Marle, Gravel, and the like, the Wa- 
ter which riſes out of the Abyſs, for 
the Supply of Springs and Rivers, 
would not have ftop'd at the Surface of 
the Earth, but march'd direaly, and 
without impediment, up into the At- 
moſphere, in all parts of the Globe 
wherever there was Heat enough in 
L 4 the 
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the Air to continue its Aſcent, and 
buoy it up ; ſo that there then muſt 
needs have been an univerſal failure 
and want of Springs and Rivers all the 
Summer-Scaſon, in the colder Climes : 
and all the Year round in the hotter 
and thoſe that are near the Ayquator, 
where there is much the greateſt need 
of both the one and the other; and 
this meerly for want of the Interpoſi- 
tion of ſuch denſe and ſolid Strata, to 
arreſt the aſcending Vapour to ſtop it 
at the Surface of the Earth: and to 
colle&t and condenſe it there. 

That though the S:rats had become 
{olid, ſo as to have condenſed the riſing 
Vapour, yet it they had not been bro- 
ken alſo, || the Water muſt have lain 
eternally underneath thoſe Srrate, with- 
out ever coming forth ; ſo that there 


then could have been neither Springs 


nor Rivers for a very conliderable part, 
or indeed, almoſt the whole Earth; 
the Water, which ſupplies theſe, pro- 
ceeding out at thoſe Breaches *. This 
Water therefore would have been 
wholly intercepted, all lock'd up with- 
in the Earth, and its Egreſs utterly de- 
barr'd, had the Srrats of Stone and 
Marble remained continuous, and 

with- 
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without ſuch Fiſſures and Interrupti- 
ons. That theſe Fiſſures have a till 
further uſe, and ferve for Receptacles 
of Metalls, and of ſeveral forts of Mi- 
nerals ; which are arreſted by the Wa- 
ter in its paſſage thither through the 
Strata wherein the ſingle Corpuſcles 
of thoſe Metalls and Minerals were 


lodged F, and borne along with it in- + Parr 4. 
to theſe Fiſſures ; where, being by this &/: 5: 


means colleted, they are kept in ſtore 
for the uſe of Mankind. 

That though there had been both 
ſolid Strata to have condensd the af- 
cending Vapour : and thoſe ſo broken 
too as to have given free Vent and 
Iſſne to the Water ſo condenſed ; yet 
had not the ſaid Strata been diſlocated 


likewiſe ||: ſome of them elevated, and { Part 2. 
others depreſsd, there would have Conſ. 6,7,8. 


been no Cavity or Chanel to give Re- 
ception to the Water of the Sea: no 
Rocks, Mountains, or other Inequali- 
ties in the Globe; and without theſe, 
the Water, which now ariſes out of 
it, muſt have all ſtagnated at the Sur- 
face, and could never poſſibly have 
been refunded forth upon the Earth : 
nor would there have been any Rivers, 


or running Streams, upon the face ot 


the 
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the whole Globe, had not the Strats 
been thus raiſed up, and the Hills ex. 
alred above the neighbouring Valleys 
and Plains ; whereby the Heads and 
Sources of Rivers, which are in thoſe 
Halls, were alſo borne up above the 
ordinary Level of the Earth, ſo as that 
they may flow upon a Deſcent, or an 
inclining Plane, without which they 
could not flow at all +. 

That this Aﬀ/air was not tranſatted 
A caſually, or at random: 
but with due Conduct, and juſt Mea- 
ſures. That the quantity of Matter 
conſolidated : the Number, Capacity, 
and Diſtances of the Fiſſures: the S- 
tuation, Magnitude, and Number of 
the Hills, for the condenſing, and dil- 
charging forth the Water; and, in a 
word, all other things were ſo ordered 
as that they might 6e/f conduce to the 
End whereunto they were defjgned and 
ordained : and - fuch provifion made 
that a Country ſhould not want ſo me- 
ny Springs and Rivers as were conve- 
nient and requiſite for it : nor, on the 
other hand, be over-run with them, 
and afford little or nothing elſe ; but a 
Supply every where ready, ſuitable ro 
the Neceſlities and Expences of each 

Climate 
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Climate/and Region pt the Globe, For 
example, thole Countmes which: lye 
in the Torrid Zqce ,' and under or 
near: the Line, where the Hear is ve- 
ry great, are furniſhed with Moun- 
tains an{werable : | Mountains which 
both for Bigne(s and Number ſurpals 
thoſe of colder Countries as much as 
the Heat there lurpaſies that of thoſe 
Countries. Witnels, the Anaes, that 
prodigious Chain of Mountains - in 
South America: Atlgs in Africa : 1 aurus 
in 4ſis : the Alpes and Pyrenees of Eu- 
rope, to mention nq_ more: By theſe 
is collected and dilpenied forth a quan- 
tity of Water proportionable go the 
Heat of thoſe Parts; ſo that although, 
by realon of the Excels of this. Heat 
there, the Evaporations from the 
Springs and Rivers are wery great, yet 
they, being, by theſe larger Supplies, 
contigually ſtock'd with an Excels of 
Water as great, yeild a Mals of ir- for 
the uſe of Mankind, the Inhabitants 
of thoſe Parts, of the other Animals, 
and of Vegetables, not much, if at all, 
inferiour to the Springs and Rivers of 
colder Climates. That beſides this, 
the Waters thus evaporated and mount- 
ed up into the Air, thicken and cool 
it, 
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it, and, by their Interpoſition betwixt 
the Earth, andthe: Sun, skreen and 
fence off the ardent Heat of it, which 
would be otherwiſe unſupportable : 
and are at laſt returned down again in 
copious and fruitful Showers to the 
fcorched Earth; which, were it not 
for this remarkably Providential Con- 
trivance of Things, would have been 
there perfetly uninhabitable : Tabour- 
ed under an eternal Drought: and have 
been continually parched and burnt. 

To _ _ Section I ſhall add, 
by way of Appendix, 

"A Pifſerrarion concerning the Flux 
and Reflux of the Sea : and its other 
Natural Motions ; with an Account of 
the Cauſe of thoſe Motions : as alfo of 
the Exd and U/e of them: and an En- 
quiry touching the Caoſe of the Ebbing 
and Flowing, and ſome other uncom- 
mon Phenomena of certain Springs. 

A Diſcourſe concerning the' Saltnef 
of the Sea. 

A Diſcourſe concerning Wind : the 
Origin, and Uſe of it in the Natural 
World. 
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PART II. SECT. II. 


Of the Univerſality of the Deluge. 
Of the Water which effefted it. 
Together with ſome further Par- 


ticular s concerning tt. 


E the precedent Section I confider 


the preſent and natural State of the. 


Fluids of the Globe. 'I ranfack the ſc- 
veral Caverns of the Earth: and ſearch 
into the Storehouſes of Water ; and 
this principally in order to find our 
where that mighty Maſs of Water 
which overflowed the whole Earth in 
the days 'of Noh, is now beſtowed 
and concealed : as alſo which way 'tis 
at this time uſcful ro the Earth and its 
Produttions, and ſerviceable to the 
preſent Purpoſes of Almighty Provi- 
dence. 

Such a Deluge as that wiuch Moſes 
repreſents, whereby AU the high Hills 
that were under the whole Heaven were 


157 


covered |, would require a portentous + Ger, 7. 
quantity of Waterz and Men of Cy. > 


riofity ,/in all Ages, have been very 
| much 
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much ro ſeek what was become of it, 
or whete it could ever find a Reſerva- 
tory capable of containing it. 'Tis 
truc there have been ſeveral who have 
gone about to inform them, and fer 
them to rights in this Marter ; bur 
for want of that Knowledge of the 
preſcat Syſtem of Nature ; and that 
inſight into the Structure and Conſti- 
tution of the Terraqueous Globe, which 
was acceſſary for ſuch an Undertaking, 
they have not given the SatisfaQtion 
that was ex . So far from it that 
the greateſt part of theſe, ſeeing no 
where Water enough to effe&t a Generel 
Deluge, were forced ar laſt' to mince 
the Matter, and make only a Partial 
one of it; reſtraining it to one ſingle 
Country : to Aſiz, or ſome leſler por- 
tion of Land; than winch, nothing 
can be more contrary to the Moſaict 
Narrative. 

For the reſt, they had recourſe to 
Shifrs which were not much berrer ; 
and rather evaded than folved the Dif- 
ficulty ; ſome of them imagining that 
a quantiry of Water, ſufficient ro make 
ſuch a Deluge, was created upon that 
Occaſion, and, when the buſineſs was 
done, all disbanded again and er"! 

ted. 
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ted. Others ſuppoſed a Converſion of 
the Air and Atmoſphere into Water, 
to ſerve the turn. Many of them were 
for fetching down I know not what 
ſupercceleſtial Waters for the purpoſe. 
Others coaclnded that the Deluge roſe 
only fifreen Cubits above the Level of 
the Earth's ordinary Surface, covering 
the Valleys and Plains, but not the 
Mountaiss : all equally wide of Truth, 
and of the Mind of the Sacred Writer. 
One of the laſt Undertakers of all 
ſeeing this, began to think the Cauſe 
deſperate ; and therefore, in efie&, 
wes it up. For conſidering how un- 
eſsful the Attempts of thote who 
were gone before him had proved : 


9 


and having himſelf || alſo employed bis | Theory of 
leſt and wimoſt endeavours ro find our 5*"**: 


L691 


Waters for the Vulear Deluge : having 
muſtered up all the Forces he could 
think of, and all too little : The Clhwuds 
above, and the Deeps below, and in the 
bowels of the Earth; and theſe, fays he, 
we all the Stores we have for Water, 
and Moſes direFs us to no other for the 
Canſes of the Deluge : he prepares for a 
Surrender, afferting, from a miſtaken 
and defeftive. Computation, that af 
theſe will not come up te near the 
quan- 
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| —_ requiſite : and that in a 
nown parts of the Univerſe, to find W«- 
| ter ſufficient for this effett, as it is pene- 
rally explained and underſtood, «, he 
thinks, impoſſible : that is, ſufficient to 
Deloge, to uſe his own Words, 
"g 


cauſe 4 e 

over flowing the whole Earth, the whole 

(ircuit, and whole Extent of it, burying 
| all in Water, even the greateſt Mountains: 
| which is, in plain terms, ſuch a one 
as was explained and underſtood by 
__ and the Generality of Writers 


nce. 

Having therefore thus ovgr-haſtily 
concluded that ſuch a Deluge was im- 
poſſible : and that all Nature could not 
afford Water enough to drown the 
whole Globe, it of the Circuit and 
Extent that now it is: he flies to a 
new Expedient to ſolve the Matter, 
and {ſuppoſes an Earth of a Make and 
| Frame much like that imaginary one 
| [ oo. of the Famous Monſieur Des Cartes |), 
| #bily-1-4- which he makes to fall all to pieces, at 

the Deluge, and to contratt it ſelf into 

| a leſſer room, that the Water might 
| the better ſurround and encompals it. 
The ſober and better ſort of the 

| Stangers-by, and thoſe who were 
Well-wiſhers ro Moſes, began to 7” 
h undcr 
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under {ome Concern and Uneaſineſs to 
ſce him thus ſet aſide only ro make 
way for a new Hypotheſis : and ſo ſe- 
rious and weighty a Matter, as is this 
Tradition of the Univerſal Deluge , 
plac'd after all upon ſo very unſteady 
a Bottom. But that Concern encreas'd 
when they further heard him fo zea- 
louſly decrying all former Notions of 
a Deluge: refuſing to grant one upon 
any Terms but his own : and ſo pes» 
remptorily declaring, That aff other 
ways a/ſreved for the Exxplication of Noah's 
Flood are falſe or impoſſible. This was 
to reduce the Thing to a very great 
Streight : and ſurely an expoſing and 
venturing of it a little too far. For if 
all the other Ways be falſe and impol- 
ſible, ſhould this, the only one left, 
prove at laſt ſo likewiſe, the Opinion 
of a Deluge would be left very precari- 
ous and defenceleſs, and we might ei- 
ther believe or disbelieve ir at pleaſure ; 
nay the negative part would of the 
two have much the Advantage, there 
being no reaſonable Foundarion to be- 
lieve that the Deluge did come to paſs 
this way. 

Some Men there are who have made 


a very untoward uſe of thi, and ſuch 
a One 
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a one that I am willing to perſuade my 
ſelf he never intended they ſhould ; 
yet it were to have been wiſhd that 
he had been . ſomewhat more wary, 
Theſe cryed up this Compuration of 
the Water as indifputable and infalli- 
ble : and then boldly gave out that ſuch 
a Deluge as that deſcribed by . Moſes 
was altogether incredible, and that 
there never was nor could be any ſuch 
Thing. Nothing was talk'd of amongſt 
them under Mathematical Demonſtra- 
tions of the Falſhood of it 5 which 
they vented with all imaginable Tri- 
umph, and would needs have it thar 
they had here ſprung a freſh and un- 
anſwerable Argument againſt the Au- 
thentickneſs of the Moſaick Writings; 
which indeed is what they drive at, 
and a Point they very fain would gaio. 
For my part, my Subje& does not 
neceſſarily oblige me to look after this 
Water: or to point forth the place 
whereinto *tis now retreated. For 
when, from the Sea-ſhells, and other 
Remains of the Deluge, I ſhall have 
given undeniable Evidence that it did 
actually cover all Parts of the Earth, it 
mult needs follow chat there was then 
Water cnough to do it, wherever it 
may 
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may be now hid, or whether it be till | 
in being or not. Yet the more effeQu- | 
ally to put a ftop to the Inſults and | 
Detrattions of theſe vain Men, I re- 
ſolved to enter a little farther into the 


Examination of this Matter; and that 
—_—_r the former SeCttion of this 2d 

art ; wherein I enquire what propor- 
tion the Water of the Globe bears to 
the Earthy Matter of it; and upon a 


moderate Eſtimate and Calculation of 


the Quantity of Water now aQuually 
contained in the Abyſs, I found that 
this alone was full enough, if brought 
out upon the Surface of the Earth, ro 
cover the whole Globe to the herxght 
aſſigned by Moſes; which is, fifteen 
Cubits above the Tops of the higheſt 
Mountains *; the Particulars of which 
Calculation, ſhall be laid before the 
Reader at length in the Larger Work ; 
for any one will eafily ſee that there is 
ſo great an Apparatus of Things only 
previous, which muſt needs be adjuſted 
before I can come to the Calculation 
it ſelf, that to deſcend to Particulars 


here, further than I have already || done, | Coxf 


would not only carry thi Diſcourſe out 
beyond all reaſonable Bounds, and 
make the Parts of it diſproportionate 

M 2 to 
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to each other, but, which is not leſs to 
be thought of, would be an Anticipa- 
tion of the Orber Work. 

This done, I again ſet aſide the Oh- 
ſervations\ about the Fluids of the 
Globe, introduced upon this Occaſion 
in the other Seftion, as now of no 
further uſe : and reaſſume the Thread 
of the other Obſervations which I pro- 
pole at the Beginning of this Work ; 
and from them I ſhew, 

That the Deluge was Univerſal, and 
laid the whole Earth under Water: 
covering all, even the higheſt, Moun- 
tains, quite round the Globe. 

That at the time of the Deluge the 
Water of the Oceaw was firſt born forth 
upon the Earth : That it was immedi- 
ately ſucceeded by that of the Abyſs; 
which likew+ſ{e vas brought out upon 
the Surface of the Globe. ; 

That upon the Diſruption of the 
Strata: and the Elevation of ſome, and 

{hon of others of them, which 
followed after that Diſruption, towards 
the latter end of the Deluge +, this 
Maſs of Water fell back into the 
depreſt and lower parts of the Earth : 
into Lakes and other Cavities: into the 
Alveus of the Ocean: and through the 

Fiſſures 
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brium with the Ocean. 

ſiderable number.of Tears betwixt the 
Creation and the Deluge : and moſt 
probably about ſo many as Moſes hath 


t 
Ypring-/eaſon : the Watee comiag forth 
upon . 


Earth in the Month which tc: 


which it filled till it came to an . qui are 
t there muſt have paſsd a con- 4- 


T. 


we May F. ſub fonens 


That .nor only Men, Quadrupeds, 
irds, . and .Inſetts ; ke 
itants of the Earth and Air: but 


the. teſt of all kinds of Fiſb 

[ the Iohabitanes of the Sex, of 
Lakes,- and of Rivers, ſuffered ' under 
the Fury of the Deluge, and were kill- 
ed and deftrozed by it. 


6. 
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it happened that borh the Tohabitants 
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Wiſdom. And that, as the Syſtem of 
Nature was then, and is ſtill, ſupport- 
ed and eſtabliſhed, a Deluge neither 
could then, nor can now, happen na- 
turally. 

I cloſe up this SeCtion with two ad- 
ditional Diſcourſes. 
The firſt concerning the Migration 
of Nations : with the ſeveral” Steps 
whereby the World was re-peopled af- 
ter the —_ by the Poſterity of Noah, 
and particularly that mighty TraCt of 
America, Wherein I ſhall make out, 
1. Who they were that firſt peopled 
it. 2. When they departed thither- 
wards. 3- What Courſe they took : 
and by what means both Men and 
Beaſts, as well Serpents and the other 
noxious and more intrattible kinds of 
them, as the more innocent and uſeful, 
got thither. 4. Whether there remain 
any certain Fefigia of a Tradition, 1n 
the Writings of the Ancients, about 
theſe Americans : and what Country 
they intended under the Name of At- 
lantis. 5. Whether the Phenicians, 
or any other Natjon of the old World, 
maintained anciently any Commerce or 
Correſpondence with them. 6. How 


of 
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of that, and of owr World, loſt all me- 


mory of their Commigration hence. 


7. Whence came the Ditterence in Per- 
ſon, or in the external Shape and Li- 
neaments of the Body : in Language : 
in Dyet, and manner of Living: in 
Clothing: in Arts and Sciences: in 
Cuſtoms Religious, Civil, and Mili- 
tary, betwixt thele Americans, and 
their old Relations in As, Exrope, and 
Africe. With Animadverſions on the 
Writings of Grotizs, De Laet, Hornims, 
and others, upon this Subjed. 

The Second concerning the unani- 
mous: Tradition of an Univerſal Deluge 
amongſt all the moſt ancient Gentile 
Nations : particularly the Scythians, the 
Perſians, and Babylonians : the Bithyni- 
ans, Phrygians, Lydians, Cilicians, and 
other People of 4ſis Minor : the Hiera- 
politans, Phenicians, and other Inhabi- 
tants of Syris : the Egyptians, Carthagi- 
nians, and other African Nations: the 
moſt ancient Inhabitants of the ſeveral 
Parts of Greece : and of the other 
Countries of : the old Germaxs : 
the Gauls : the Komaxs : the ancient 
Inhabitants of Spain, and even the Brs- 
tains themſelves, the firſt Inhabiters of 
this Iſland : Proving that the great De- 

M 4 vaſtation 
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vaſtation and Havock the Deluge thade, 
borh of the Earth it ſelf, of rhe Gene- 
rality of Mankind; of Brites, and all 
Animals, had wrought a deep and ve- 
ry ſenſible Impreſhon upon the Minds 
of theſe ancient Nations, who lived 
nearer to the time of it. That they 
had not only a Memory and Tradition 
of it in general and at large : bur'even 
of ſeveral the moſt remarkable parti- 
cular Accidents of it likewiſe z which 
they handed downwards, to the ſuc- 
ceeding Ages, for ſome time, with 
Notes of the greateſt Terror, Amaze- 
ment, and Conſternation expreſſible. 
That it was commemorated chiefly by 
certain Religious Rites and Ceremo- 
nies uſed by them in the Worſhip of 
the EARTH ; which Snperſtitious 
Adoration , was firſt inſtirured upon 
this Occaſion in thoſe ſimple and ig- 
norant Ages +, and addreſs'd to the 
Earth, not only exprelly and-by Name, 
but alſo under the feigned and bor- 
rowed Names of Alargatis , Derceto, 
Aſtarte, Dea Syria, Herthw , iſis, 
Magns Mater, Cybele, and Rhes, with 
{ſeveral more; by all which, they in- 
rended the "as 4 That at length 


the Tradition, for want of Letters, 
which 
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which were got then invented, or 
{ome other like means to preſerve it, 
wearing out, and the reaſon of the 
Inftitution of this Worſhip |being by 
degrees forgot, the After-Ages per- 
verted it to a fomewhat dJdifferent 
Senſe and Intention : ſuppoſing that 
this was only a-reverential Duty and 
Gratitude paid to ithe Earth as the 
Common Parent of Mankind, and 
becauſe both Man, and all other Crea- 
tures proceed our of -it 5 by which 
itieans the true Notion of the Inftituti- 
on being loſt, the Tradition of ' rhe 
Del which was wn _ it, 
was allo thereupon at length fi - 
ed and loſt ; os of all 45pm 
Nations, in the latter Ages of the 
World, having any Memory or Know- 
ledge of it, beſides what they after- 
wards recovered from the Jews -and 
ancient Chriftians, who had it from 
the Writings of Moſes. In Greece in- 
deed there were ſome other Accidents 
which perplex'd and impeded the Tra- 
dition of it in that Country, whereof 


] have already + given fuch' Hints as + ».-» 1. 


this Diſcourſe will bear. 
PART 
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PART IV. 


_— = ——— 


Of the Origin and Formation of 
Metalls and Minerals. 


Hat I can advance, with com- 
t Certainty, about the 

Fluids of the Globe: the Sea, Sprin 

Rivers, and Rain, I propoſe in 

immediately foregoing, or Third Part 
of this Eſlay : As in the Second Part 
of it I diſpatch the Solids : Stone, Mar- 
ble, Gravel, and all the other Terre- 
{trial Matter of it, which is digeſted 
into Strats. That Part therefore com- 
rehends the far greater ſhare of that 
tter; and indeed all, excepting on- 
ly Metals and Minerals ; which are 
found much more ſparingly and in 
leſſer Parcels; being either encloſed in 
thoſe Sirats ( lying among the Sand, 
Earth, or other Matter whereof they 
conſiſt) or contained in their perpen- 
dicular Fillures. And theſe n__ 
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ſtill to be conſidered, I have allotted 
this Fourth Part to that Purpoſe. 

To write of Metalls Minerals 
intelligibly and with tolerable perſpi- 
cuity, is a Task much more difficult 
than to write of either Animals or Ve- 
| —_" For theſe carry along with 
them fuch plain and evident Notes 
and CharaQters either of Diſagreement, 
or Affinity with one another, that the 
ſeveral Kinds of them, and the ſubor- 
dinate Species of each, are cafily known 
and diſtioguiſh'd, even at firſt fight ; 
the Eye alone being fully capable of 
judging and determining their mutual 
Relations, as well as their Differences, 

But in the Mineral Kingdom the 
Matter is quite otherwiſe, Here is 
nothing regular, whatever ſome may 
have pretended : nothing con##ant or 
certain : informuch that a Man had 
need to have all his Senſes about him : 
to uſe repeated Tryals and InſpeQtions, 
and that with all imaginable Care and 
Warineſfs, truly and rightly to diſcern 
and diſtinguiſh Things, and all lirtle 
enough too. Here is ſuch a vaſt va- 
riety of Phanomens, and thoſe, many 
of them, ſo deluſive, that *tis very 
hard to eſcape Impoſition and Miſtake. 


Colour, 
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Colour, or outward Appearance, is not 
at all to be truſted. A common Mer 
or Pyrices ſhall have the Colour 
of Gold moſt exattly : and ſhine with 
all rhe Brightnels of it, and yet upon 
tryal, after all, yield nothing of worth, 
but Vitriol, and a little Sulphur: 
whilſt another Body, that hath only 
the Reſemblance of an ordinary Peble, 
ſhall yield a conſiderable quantity of 
Metallick and valuable N So 
likewiſe a Maſs, which, to the Eye, 
appears to be nothing but meer (im 
Earth, ſhall, to the Smell or Ta 
diſcover a plentiful Admixture of Sul- 


-phur, Alum, or ſome other Mineral. 


'Nor may we with much better Se- 
curiry .rely upon Figere, or external 
Form. Nothing more uncertain and 
varying. Tis uſual to meet with the 
very ſame Metall or Mineral, naturally 
ſhot into quite different Figures : as 
*tis to-find quite different kinds of them 
all of the ſame;Figure. And a Body, 


that has the ſhape and appearance of a 


Diamond, may prove, upon, Exami- 
nation, to be nothing but Cryſtal, or 
Selenitis : nay perhaps only common 
Salr, or Alum, -naturally cryſtallized 
and ſhot into-that Form. 47 
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So likewiſe if we look into their $+ 
t#ation, and place in the Earth ; ſome- 
times ve find them in the perpendicu- 
lar Intervalls: ſometimes in the Bodies 
of the Strat, being interſpers'd amongſt 
the Matter whereof they conſiſt: and 
ſometimes in both ; even the —_—_ 
Matter it felf, (if I may 1o ſpeak ) 
with this only difference, that thoſe 
Gemms, e. g. Topazes, Amethyſts, 
or Emeralds, which grow in the Fil- 
ſures, are ordinarily cryſtallized, or 
ſhor into angulated Figures : whereas 
in the Strats they are found in rude 
Lumps, and only like ſo many yellow, 
purple, and green Pebles. Not bur 
that even theſe that are thus lodged 


in the Strata are al- t The Cryſtallized Bodies fond 
ſo ſomerimes found # te Sept Spud 
. are eaſily known from thoſe w 

cryſtallized + , and ars lodged in the Strata, even by 
in form of Cubes z» me who did not take them thence, 

or obſerve them there. The for- 
mer hove alway; their Root, ( as the Jewellers call it) which 5 
only the Abruptneſ; at that end of the Body whereby it adhered ts 
the Stone, or ſides of the Interyallr, which Abruptneſt is cauſed 
by its being broke off Form it. Thoſe which are found in the Strata 
of Earth, Sand, or the like, (having lain loſe therein ) are intive, 
aad want that Mark of Adbeſion : but theſe which are incloſed in 
Stone, Marble, ow ſuch other ſolid Matrer, bring difficultly ſepare« 
ble Fom it, becauſe of it; Adheſion to all fider of them, have con 
monly ſome of that Matter ftill adhering to them, or at leaft Marks 
of it: Abruption fom them, an all their fider ; wherein theſe differ 
Som theſe ſound in the perpendicular Intervalls, they adberingy 
a we have nated, by only ne td. Vid. Conf. 6. &c. infra. 
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Rhombs, and the like *. Or if we 
have reſpelt to the terreſtrial Matter 
wherein they te in thole Strats, here we 
ſhall meet with the ſame Metall or 
Mineral embodied in Stone, or 

in Cole, that elſewhere we found in 
Marle, in Clay, or in Chalk ||. 

As much Inconſtancy and Confuſion 
is there in their Msxtures with each other, 
or their Combinations amongſt them- 
ſelves; for 'tis rare to find any of them 
pure, ſimple, and unmixt: but Cop- 
per and Iron together in the ſame Mats: 
Copper and Gold : Silver and Lead: 
Tin and Lead : yea ſometimes all the 
fix promiſcuouſly in one Lump. *Tis 
the ſame alſo in Minerals; Nitre with 
Vitriol: Common Salt with Alum: 
Sulphur with Vitriol: and 'fometimes 
all five together. Nor do Metalls on- 
ly fort and herd with Metalls in the 
Earth : and Minerals with Minerals: 
but both indifferently and in common 
together: Iron with Vitcriol, with 
Alum, with Sulphur : Copper with 
Sulphur, with Vutriol, &s. yea Iron, 
Copper, Lead, Nitre, Sulphur, Vitriol, 
and perhaps ſome more in one and the 
ſame Maſs. In a word, the only 
ſtanding Teſt, and diſcriminative Cha: 

racteriſtick 
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rateriſtick of any Metall or Mineral 
muſt be fought for in the conftituent 
Matter of it: and it muſt be firſt 
ongen down to that before any cer- 
taia Judgment can 'be given. And 
when that is once done, and the ſeve- 
ral kinds ſeparated and extracted each 
from the other, an h encous Mafs 
of one kind is eaſily diſtinguiſhable 
from any other : Gold from Iron : Sul 
phur from Alum: and ſo of the reſt. 
But without ths, ſo various are their 
Intermixtures, and fo different the Face 
and Appearance of each, becauſe of that 
Variety, that ſcarcely any thing can 
be certainly determined of the particu- 
lar Contents of any ſingle Maſs of Ore 
by meer InſpeQtion. I know that b 

Experience and Converſation with the 

Bodies, in any Place or Mine, a Man 
may be enabled to give a near Conje- 
Qture at the Metallick or Mineral In- 
gredients of any Maſs commonly found 
there ; but this meerly becauſe he hath 
before made tryal of other like Maſles, 
and thereby learned what it 1s they 
contain. Bur if he remove to another 
place, though perhaps very lutle' di- 
ſtant, *tis ten to one but he meets with 


ſo different a face of Things, that he'll 
bs 
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be rhere as far to ſeek in his Conjetures 
as one who never before ſaw a native 
Ore, untill he hath here made his try- 
als as before, and ſo further informed 
himſelf in the matter. 

Metals being fo very uſeful and ſer- 
viceable ro Mankind, great Care and 
Pains hath been taken, in all Ages, in 
ſearching after them, and in lepara- 
ting and refining of them. For which 

on *'tis that theſe have been accu- 
rately enough diſtingaiſb'd, and redu- 
ced to fix kinds, which are all well 
enough known. But the like pains 
hath not been taken in Minerals ; and 
therefore the Knowledge of them is 
ſomewhat more confuſed and obſcure. 
Theſe have not yet been well reduced, 
or, the number of the ſimple original 
ones rightly fixt ; ſome, which are on- 
ly Compounds, the Matter of two or 
more kinds being mix'd together, and, 
by the different Proportion and Modu- 
lation of that Matter, variouſly dil- 
guiſed and diverlifyed, having been 
reputed all difterent kinds of Minerals, 


and thereby the Number of them un- 
neceſſarily mulriplied. Of this we 
have an Inſtance in the Gemm-kind ; 
where, of all the many ſorts reckoned 

up 
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Part IV. of Be Barth; 
up by Lapidariesthere are not above 
three or tour that ate Origima/; their 
Diverſities, as to Luſtre, Colour, and 
Hardneſs, atiſing from the- different 
Admixture of other adventitious Mi- 
neral Matter. ' But the farther and 
clearer Adjuſtment of this Aﬀair I am 
conſtrained to adjourn to the larger 
'Preatile. 

: In the mean time tis ſufficient for 
my preſent/Deſfign, to remark in gene» 
ral, that thoſe Mzrnerals and 1Ores of 
Meralls which are repoſited in the Bo- 
dies of the Strata, are either found in 
Grains, 'or ſinall Particles, diſperſedly 
intermix'd with the Corpulcles of 
Barth, Sand, or other Matter of thoſe 
Sas : ' or elſe they are amaſs'd into 
Ball, Lamps, or 'Nodules. Which Ns- 
dilles are either of an irreea/ar and un- 
certain Figure, ſuch as are the common 
Pyrite : Flints; Agates, Onyx's : Pebles, 
Cornelions, Jaſpers, and the like : or of 
a Figure ſomewhat more regular and 
obſervable, fuch/as the Belemmtes : the 
ſeveral forts of Mineral Coral, of the 


Stelechites, and of the Lapis Mycetoides [| 0 carl 


j <-/ [4 Funs 


the Aſtrortes, or  Starry-Stone, as wel 
that fort with the Prominent, as that © 
with the Concave Stars : the Selenttes : 

N the 


g1ites. 
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the Echinated Cryſtalſne Balls, with ma- 
more ana ous Bodics, f " 

Thoſe whic 


are, either ſuch as are there accumula- 
ted into a rude Hegp, without any par 
ticular Form or Order, being only in; 
cluded betwixt the two oppolite Walls 
or Sides of the ſaid Intervalls, which 
they wholly or partly fill, as there is 
a r-or lels quantity of them ; 
which manner Spar 15 | 

herein; and other Minerals, as alſo 
common Ores of Lead, Jin, lon, 
other Metals : or elſe ſuch as 


Hicum Nativum : the Vitriolum GCapil: 
lare : the Alumen Stalafiewn, and Ca 
pilare : Miners ferri Stalallice, which, 
when ſeveral of the Cylodrick Swrie 
are contiguous, and grow together 10- 


> 


to one Sheaf, is called. 
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of which ſort likewiſe are the Gemms 
or Stones that are here ſhot into Cubes, 
into Pyramidal Forms, or into angula- 
ted Columas, canfiſting of fix Sudes, 
and \mucronated or terminating in a 
Point : pF ac rs pl agar 
or partly peliucid, and partly opake, 
and coloured, nc} white, grey, red, 
blue, guts or green : NA 
ryſtall , the Pſendo-_Adamantes , th 
(orniſb-Stones, the Briſtow-Stones, Cry- 
* oye be gb af com. 
F we, '4 «2, 4 auld, 
and feveral = dag 
© My Buſineſs here is to enquire into 
the: Origin and ' Production of theſe 


gures. 
as-my Obſervations have been the light 
whereby [ have hitherto ſteered my 
Courſe, ſo I here betake my ſelf unto 
them again ; and 'tis from them that I 


pre 
Order to the Deluge * : fo likewiſe do 
and __ too ; the for 

2 


Metalls 


greater 


, 79 


*Vid 
Pars 1. 
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part of them, T mean all thoſe 


which we now find in thoſe 
Strata ___ | _ _ Oe. 
bei ually r in dari 
the tis that the W ater covered the 
Earth : and the Earth it (elf et 
into ſuch a condition that the reſt, I 
mean thoſe we now find in the 
pendicular Intervalls, ſhould be colle&-. 
ed thither by degrees, and be formed 
almoſt of courſe, mecrly by the ordi- 
nary Motion of the Water, and its 
Paſlage to and fro in the'Earth *: 

t whilſt the Corpuſcles of Me 
tallsand Minerals, together with rhoſe 
of Stone, Marble, Cole, Chalk, and the 
like courſer Matter : as alſo the Shells, 
Teeth, and other parts of Animals and 
Vegetables: were ſuſtained in the Wa- 
ter, at the Deluge +; after ſome time, 
that the violence 'of the Hurry and 
Commotion was over, and the Water 
come 'to'a ſtate ſomewhat more 'calm 
and Bo, ſuch of thoſe Corpulcles, as 
hou to occurr or meet together, 
affix'd to each other : and, many of 
them convening, uniring, and combi- 
ning into one Maſs, formed the'Me- 
rallick and Mineral Balls or Nodutkes 
which we now find, 


That 
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That all Metallick and Mineral No- 
dales whatever: as well thoſe which 
are in rede Lumps, fuch as the com- 
mon- Pyrite, Fliots, Agates, Onyxes, 
Pebles, Jaſpers, Cornelions, and the 
like: as thoſe which are of a more re- 
gular and oblervable Shape, ſuch as the 
Selenites, Belemanites, Stelechites, Mi- 
neral Coral: and, in one word, all 
others whatſoever, were- formed at 
this time and by this means. 

That in ſuch parts of the Water 
where the cles ſo ſuſtained chan- 


ced to be all of the ſame kind * : or, at * is. Pore 
leaſt, where there were fewer kinds 5% * 


or.. varieties of them, the Nodules, 
which were thus formed our of them, 
were more ſimple, pure, and homoge- 
neous, as are the Selenites, and ſome 
kinds of Pebles and Flints, to name 
no more: But where (as indeed it ge- 
nerally fell out) there happened to be 
a greater variety of Corpulcles, as ſup- 
poſe of Sulphur, of Vitriol, of Alum, 
of Iron, - of , or whatever clſe, 
{uſtained promiſcuouſly together, there 
the Nodules, formed out of them, were 
wixt, and conſiſted of a greater vart- 
ety of Matter.confuſedly aſſociated in- 
to the fame Lump. Ofthis the Pyrite 
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may ſerve for an Example ; whereof 
others Copper and Alum : yea fome 
of them comain all theſe, and ſeveral 
more, in the fare Nodule. 
That the Bones, Teeth, Shells, and 
other like Bodies, being ſuſtained in 
the Water together with theſe Metal 
lick avd Mineral Corpuſcles||, and the 
{aid Corpuſcles mecting with, and hit- 
ting upon thoſe Bodies, they affixd 
uneo them, and became conjoyned with 
them : ſome of them (though rhus ve- 
ry rarely ) paſſing into rheiv Pores and 
Interſtices : others adhering in Lumps, 
or Maſſes, to their Qut-fades, and. 1n- 
deed oftentimes combining in fuch 
numbers upon the exteriour Surface of 
the Shell, Tooth, &c. as wholly to 
cover and involve it in the Mals they 
rogerher coaſtitured : and” others: of 
rhear entering into the Cavities of the 
Eehini,, Cachlee, Coanche, and other 
Shells, tall oy had quite filled rhenn 
up; thoſe Shells, by that means, fer- 
ving as Proplaſmes, or Moulds, ro the 
Matter which fo filled ther, lining 
and determiving both. the Dimenſions 
and Figure of 1, Thar 
we at this day find fome few of 
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foſfil Shells, and other Animal Subſtan- 
ces, with Iron-ore, Spar, Vitriol, Sul- 
phur, and the like, intruded into their 
Pores: but far greater numbers of them 
with Lumps of Flint, Ores of Metalls, 
and Minerals, gfowing firmly to the 
Out-fides of them, and oftentimes in 
{uch quantity as that the Shell or Footh 
is wholly covered by thoſe Minerals, 
being immers'd or included in the Maſs 
they conſtitute ; infomuch that 'tis ve- 
ry uſual, upon breaking Flints, Pyri- 
t4, &c. to hind Pefines, Conthe, and 
the like, encloſed, even in the very 
middle of them. As common is it to 
find Echins, Cochlee, Conche, and other 
Shells, having their Cavitics filPd up 
with Ores of Mctalls, Flint, Spar, Na- 
tive. Vitriol, Sulphur, and other Mi- 
nerals. Not but that theſe Minerals 
many times furvive the Shells which 
gave them their Forms, and are found 
even after they are rotted and dilap- 
peared z for though, when lodged mn 
Chalk, or the hke cloſe Matter, which 
reſerves and fecures them againſt ex- 
| Injutics, thifſe Shelk are con- 
fantly found upon, and attually in- 
veſting the Flint, Spar, or other Mi- 
neral, and are commonly as fair and 
N 4 entire 
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entire as any of their fellow Shells ar 
Sea: yer when they happened to be 
lodged among(t Sand, Gravel, or the 
like laxer Matter, the Shells are uſual- 
* Vi4.Part ly periſh'd and gone *, and fo the 
3- 3:4- 1+ Flint, Spar, Oc. left uncoverd. In 


Conj. 11, 


which caſe the ſaid Flint, Spar, or 
other Mineral, is of a conſtant, regu- 
lar, and ſpecifick Shape, as 15 the Shell 
whence it borrows both that Shape, 
and indeed its Name ; theſe being the 
Bodies which are called, by Natura- 
| coef. liſts, Echinite, Cochlite, and Cochite ||, 
Part 5- as reſembli-g the Shells of thoſe names: 
©/-5- and truly many of them very nearly, 
they having taken the Impreſſes of the 
Infides of theſe Shells with that exqui- 
fite Nicenels as to expreſs even the 
{ſmalleſt and fineſt Lineaments of them: 
inſomuch thar no Metall, when melt- 
ed and caſt in a Mould, can ever poth- 
bly repreſent the Concavity of that 
Mould with greater Exa&neſs than 
theſe Flints, and other Minerals, do 
the Concavitics of the Shells wherein 
they were thus moulded. 

3. That at length all this Metallick and 
Mineral Matter, both that which con- 
tinued aſunder, and in ſingle Corpul- 
cles, and that which was amaſs'd and 

COnCre» 
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Part IV. of the Barth. 
concreted into Nodules, ſubſided down 


to the bottom : at the ſame time that 
did the Shells, Teeth, and other like 
Bodies, as alſo the Sand, Cole, Marle, 
and other Matter whereof the Strats 
of Sand-ſtone, Cole, Marle, and the 
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reſt are for the moſt part compoſed +, t cf 


and ſo were included in, and lodged 
amongſt, that matter. 

That 1n regard that both the ordi- 
nary Terreſtrial Matter, and the Mi- 
neral and Metallick Matter which was 
aſſumed up into the Fluid was different 
in different parts of it, being in ſome 
places all chiefly of one kind, ſuppoſe 
Sand : in others of a different kind, 
e.g. Chalk : and in others of ſeveral 
kinds together, as Sand , Chalk, and 
many. more : and there being no other 
Place or Apartment in theGlobe aſſign- 
ed to:'any of this Matter than that 
whereinto its own natural Gravity 
bore it, which was only direftly down- 
wards, whereby it obtained that place 
in the Globe which was juſt under- 
neath that part 'of. the Fluid where it 
was ſuſtained when the Sublidence be- 

n ; it thence happened that the 

«ts, Which were afterwards conſti- 
tuted by this Matter thus ſubſiding, 


arc 


art 2, 
Canf. 3. 
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are alſo difſerent in different places: in 
fome all, or moſt of them, of Sand- 
ſtone: in others of Chalk : and in 
others of both Sand-ftone and Chalk, 
and perhaps many more, lying, each 
upon other. And the Caſe of Metalls 
and Minerals being the fame, 'tis for 
that reaſon that in places we now 
get Iron, or Vitriol; but no Copper, 
of Alum : in others we find theſe, but 
not thoſe: and in others both theſe, 
and thoſe, and perhaps many more. 

That the Place, both of the ſeveral 
ſorts of Terreſtrial Matter, and of 
Metalls and Minerals, whalſt ſuſtained 
in the Fluid, being thus contingent 
and uncertain, their Intermixtsres with 
each other, and with the Terreſtrial 
Martter, in the Sediment, or Strats, 
which ſabſiding they rogether compo- 
ſed, muft vently be uncertain 
likewiſe; that Metall or Mineral, of 
whatever kind it chanced to be, which 
was ſuſtained in any of the Fluid, 
ſerling only direAly downwards, was 
] amongſt the Terreſtrial Marter 
which chanced to be ſuſtained together 
with it in the ſame part, of what kind 
ſoever that Matter was. And accor- 
dingly we now find them uncertainly 

mixt : 
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mixt : the fame Metall or Mineral lodg- 
ed; in ſome places, in Stone : in others, 
ig Cole : and in others, in Clay, Marle, 


or any other Matter indifferently +, t 74 
And as we find the ſame Metall or Mi- 6,5, ** 


neral lodged am different ſorrs of 
the common T al Matter, fo do 
we, for ſtill the ſame reaſon, alfo find 
different kinds of Meralls and Minerals, 
Copper, Iron, and Sulphur, Tin, 
Lead, and Vitriol, with ſeveral more, 
all confuſedly to in che 


That the quazrity of the Metallick 
or Mineral Matter taken up into the 
Flaid was various and uncertain : 
there being 1a fome parts little or per- 

none of ir: in others a very great 
abundance. And fo we ar this day 
find it 5 1a forme places, licte, or none : 
in orhers, in. ſuct pleavy as to exceed 
even. the ordinary Terreſtria Matter, 
and'of it felt ro corypoſe whole Strare, 
withour any con(iderable Admixrure 
of Sand, Clay, or orher common Mat» 
ter: | Thus we fomerimes ſee whole 
Soars: compiled of Merallick and Mine- 
mb Pyrice : others of Pebles, and of 
Fliars, without the Interpoſition of 
avy other Matrer : that finer Matter 
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very ſame fort of Terreftrial Matter |}. { /«. 
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commonly found amongſt theſe, and 
vulgarly "alled Saad, being really no 
other than very ſmall Pebles 5 as may. 
appear to any one: who ſhall careful] 
examine: and obſerve / it, eſpecial 
with a good Microſcope. . Thus like. 
wiſe we find Strata confiſting almoſt 
entirely of -Common Salt : others of 
Ochre : and others of ſeveral Metalls 
and Minerals, Tin, Lead, Vitriol, 
Nitre, and Sulphur, promiſcuouſly, 
withour any conſiderable Intermixture 
of coarſer Terreſtrial Matter. 

That the merallick - and mineral 
Matter, which is now. found in the 
perpendicular Intervalls of the 'Strats, 
was all of it originally ,; and at-the 
time of the Deluge, : lodged 4n the 
—_ of thole Strata wr Inter- 
perſed or ſcattered in e Corpul- 
cles, amongſt the Sand, or other Mat- 
ter, whereof the ſaid Strers mainly 
conliſt. That it was ednced thence, 
and tranſmitted into theſe Intervalls, 
ſince that time z the Intervalls them» 
ſelves not exiſting till the Strats were 
formed, and the metallick and mine» 
ral Matter aQtually lodged in them 
they being only Breaches of the Strats, 
and not made till the yery ——” 
0 
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of the Cataſtrophe, the Water there- 


Goa off the Earth *. 
- That th& Water which aſcends up 
our of the Abyſs, on all fides of the 
Globe, towards the ' Surface of the 
Earth +, inceflantly pervading the 
Pores of the Srrate, I mean the Inter- 
ſtices of the Sand or other Matter 
whereof they conſiſt, detaches and 
bears along with it all ſuch merallick, 
mineral, and other Corpuſcles which 
lye looſe in its way, and are withal ſo 
mall as to be able to paſs thoſe Inter- 
ſices: forcing them along with it in- 
to' the perpendicular Intervalls ; to 
which ir naturally direQts its courſe, as 
finding there'a ready Exit and Dil- 
charge ||; being partly exhaled thence 
up"into the Atmoſphere, and partly 
flowing forth upon the Surface of the 
Earth, and forming Springs and Ri- 
vers. 14 

That the 'Water which falls upon 
the Surface of rhe Earth in Ran, bears 
alſo ſome, though a leſſer, ſhare 1n this 
Aion; this, ſoaking into the Strats 
which lye near the Surface, ſtraining 
through the Pores of themy/:and ad- 


vancing on towards their ty 
ar 
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immediately withdrawing again c,;; & 6. 
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* Par+3. lar Intervalls *, bears thither along 
Se4,1. with it all ſuch moveable Matter as oc- 
7-4 currs in thoſe Pores, in much the ſame 

manner as does the Watcr which ari- 
ſes out of the Abyſs; with this only 
difference, that :hw paſſes.and pervades 
none but the ſuperficial and uppermoſt 
Strats, whereas the other permeates al- 
ſo thoſe which lye lower and deeper. 
That the metallick and mineral Cor- 
being thus conveyed into thele 
- and the Water there ha- 
ry regret pms ye 
whilſt it pe 
Pores of the Stone, it deſerts the faid 
Corpnſcles, leaving them in theſe In- 
rervalls yg it flow _ with 6 
very rapid an pitate Motion ; 
rad i Coemndacba 
ood till irs Motion becomes more langui 
Cn 12.8 and remiſs, when it quits and 
13. infra. dons them +. 
6. That by the Water, thus paſſing 
through the Stone to its perpendicular 
Intervalls, was thither all the 


178.ſuprs. oft part of it is found, and particularly 
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the | common Ores of Metalls, Iron, 
Tin, Lead, and the reſt, as allo Spar, 
Alum, Vitriol, Sulphur , and other 
Minerals : as that which is diſpoſed 
and formed into ſome obſervable Fi- 
dale, Wo nngulaed or Cry 
# ia, or ” 
ſtalled Metalls and Minerals *, and, 
to: be ſhort, all others whatever. 
That there js not, whatever ſome 
Men may have fancied, any thing pery 
ſtrange or extraordiwary in the Frodu- 
Rion of the ſaid formed Metalls- and 
Minerals, which are found in theſe In- 
tervalls : nor - other plaſtick- Vertue 
concerned in ſhaping them into- thoſe 
Figures than meerly the Conftigurati- 
ons of the Particles whereof they con- 
ſilt;-and the (imple Motion of the 
Water to bring thoſe Particles coge- 
ther; That particularly the common 
Stalgttites, Lapis Stillatitins, or Drop- 
ſtone, which conſiſts _—_— 
_ and is frequently found, in 
an Icycle, hanging down from the 
ous! lides of Grotto's, and of the 
perpendicular Intervalls, was 
formed by the Water which continu- 
_—_ { through the Strata into 
” 


\latervells ; 144 taking the 
Sparry 


—_ = — 
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* Vid. Pag. 
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Particles'as they lay diſperſedly 
mingled with the Sand,” or other Mat- 
ter whereof thoſe/Strate conlilt,and 

ins them on/ with it to the faid 
Intervalls; where iſaing leifurely out 
of the Strats, and having now free pak 
it deſerts theſe Particles, falling 
down from the tops and fides of the 
Grotto's, to which the Particles affix- 
ing by lirtle and litrle, incruſt them 
over with a Sparry Cover, and (allo 
from theſe SralaFite, from which the 
Warer 1s — RY =_ -_ 
Ii 'b ; which"gave' 
Goats t TMiſtale of thoſe who-ſup- 
poſe theſe Bodies to be only Warer pe- 
trified; as they ſpeak," or converted 
into theſe Sparry or Stony 'Iceycles, 
in the ſame manner as It 15 by Froſt 
congealed into the Icy ones which hang 
down from the Eaves of Houſes, from 
Pipes, or other conveyances of Water. 
"That *the'' Iron ,- and other wetaliick 
Stalaffite'': | the Alwwinow , and the 
Vrriolith ' Stalaite :' the Saline Ones, 
or thoſe which conſiſt-of common. Salt, 
and «ll others, are found fuſpended in 
the ſame -manner , and their +Marrtet 
conduted out of-the ' Strate'£0/ their 
Fifſures by the ſame means.” - mY 
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Part TV. '' of the Barth. 
©. Thar the Iron-Rhombs, Tin-Grains, 
and ocher Ores of Metalls, which are 
found in theſe Tntervalls naturally 
formed into Cubick, Pyramidal, or 
other Figures: as likewiſe the Mine- 
rals which are there ſhot into the like 
Figures, ſuch as the Mundick-Grains, 
cryſtallized native Salt, Alum, Vitriol, 
and Sulphur : the Gemms alſo which 
are thus figured, eg. Cryſtal, the 
Pſcud- Adamantes, the Amethyſt, Eme- 
rauld,-and rhe reft: T ſay theſe, 'and 
alf other natural metrallick and mineral 
Cryſtallizations, were effeted by the 
Water, which firſt brought the Parti- 
cles whereof each confiſts out from 
amongſt the Matter of the Srrats, into 
theſe their: Intervalls, in much the 
{ame manner that the common, or arti- 
ficial, Cryſtallizations of Alum, Virriol, 
and the like, are now effetted in *the 
Water wherein'they were before diffol- 
ved: and as arg the Chymica! Cryſtal- 
lizarions of other Minerals and Metalls 
in their \ſveral *Menfirna'; whereof 
more in its*place. © MALL To. 

"That the Corpuſcles of Metallsand 
of Minerals being /meler than thoſe-of 
Jand-and of the other commod Ter- 
reftriaF 'Marter; '#nd conſequenely the 
S119 O 
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Pores of the Strats which conlift main. 
ly, or at leaſt contain in them a conſi- 
derable quantity of theſe *, being lef- 
ſer and narrower than thoſe ot the 
Strata of Sand-ſtone, and the like 
common and craſſer Matter, the Wa- 
ter which aſcends from beneath to» 
wards the Surface of the Earth is ad- 
mitted into them, if at .all, only in 
leſſer quantity, paſſes them (lowly and 
Aiffcukly , and therefore hath not 
Scope and Power ſufficient to diſlodge 
the i and bear them off with 
it into the perpendicular Intervalls, as 
it does in thoſe Strae which conſt 
chiefly of Stone, and the like groſler 
Matter, where the metallick and mine- 
ral Corpuſcles lye thinner, and ſo the 
Pores arc. more wide and open. That, 
for this reaſon, in the Intervalls of thoſe 
Strats which abound plentifully with 
Iron, Tin, Spar, common Salt, Alum, 
or the like, we ordinarily find a lefler 
quantity of theſe Metalls and. Minerals 
relident, than we do 1n the Intervalls 
of ſome other Strats which now ſhew 
liztle, or perhaps nothing. in the Bo- 
dics of chem belides Sand and ſuch like 
coarſer Matter ; there being {ſo admi- 
rable a Contrivance in this Adair, ot 
the 
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the Water does not diſturb and'remove 
that metallick or mineral Matter which 
Tyes m the Strara in great plenty, and 
ſo is there ready colle&ed to the hand 
"of Man : but orlly that which needs 
fuch an Agent to colle(t it :. +hat which 
is ſo - ſparingly and diſperſedly inter- 
mix'd: with the common- Terreſtrial 
, Marter, as not to be diſcoverable by 
"humane Induſtry, or, if diſcoverable, 
10 diffaled agd: ſcattered amongft the 
crafler and more unprofitable Matter, 
that *twonuld never be poſſible to fe- 
; Parate and extract it : or, if 'ewas, it 
would not defray the Charge and La- 
* bour of the” ExtraQtion,/ and therefore 
muſt needs have been all irretrievably 
Toft, and uſeleſs ro Mankind, *was it 
not here by rhis means collefted and 
brought intq one Mafs. 
'” Thar therefore-the Metalls and Mi- 
nerals which are lodged" inthe per- 
pendicular” Interwalls of the Strata, -do 
ſtill grow, (tor fpeak in the Mineraliſts 
hraſe ),or receive additional Encreaſc 
rom'the'Corpiſcles which are yet.dai- 
ly born along with the+ Witer-into 
them : and; have” grown ' {6 ever ſince 
the time of the Deluge, in all ſuch pla- 
ces where thoſe Intervalls are not' al- 
| O 2 ready 
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ready ſo filled, that they cannot receive 
any more 3 or where the Stock of me- 
rallick and mineral Corpuſcles, origi- 
nally lodged in the Strata, is not quite 
exhauſted,- and all borne thither alrea- 
dy. That yet this Encreaſc is not now 
any where very great 3 the Corpulcles, 
which were capable of being ſtirred 
and removed, being, by the continual 
Paſlage of the Water for ſo many Apes, 
in moſt places exhauſted, educed forth 
of the Stratz, and tranſmitted into 

theſe their Fiſſures. 
11, That-the metallick and mineral 
Mattes which lyes in the Bodies of the 
Strata does not now. grow : nor hath. it 
ever received any Addition ſince *twas 
firſt repoſed in thoſe Srrare at. the time 
of the Univerſal Deluge: but, on the 
contrary, hath been diminiſhed and 
leſſened by ſo much as hath been can- 
veyed into their perpendicular Inter- 
valls, and as hath been. brought forth 
- +1 c,,- upon the Surface of the Earth. by 
— Spriags, Rivers *, and Exhalations + 
tVid. fromthe Abyſs, ever.ſince that time. 
C-*/- 14. That notwithſtanding there have, and 
: do ſtill, happen, Tranſticns, and Re- 
moves of ir, in che. ſolid Strata, from 
one part of the ſame Siratum to _- 
ther 
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ther part of it, occalioned by the Mo- 
tion of the Vapour towards the per- 

adicular Intervalls of theſe * : and, 
in the /axer Strata, ſuch as thoſe of 
Sand, Clay, and the like, from the 
lower ones to thoſe which lye above 
them, and even to the very Surface of 
the Earth, occaſioned by the Motion 
of the Vapour direAly towards the 
Surface, it pervading theſe looſer Syrats 
diametrically +. But of this I have 
not room to enlarge more particularly 
1a this place, 

That the Bitumen which is found in 
Lumps, or coagulated Maſſes, in ſome 
Springs; and which is, in others, found 

oating in form of an Oyl upon the 
Surface of the Water 3 when 'tis called 
by Naturaliſts Naphtha, and Petrolenm : 
the Salt wherewith the Saline, or Salt- 
Springs, abound : the Vitriol, Alum, 
Nitre, Sulphur, Spar, and other Mine- 
tals, wherewith the Acidule, or Medi- 
cinal-Spriogs are ſaturated : I fay, all 
theſe Minerals were originally lodged 
in the Stats of Stone, Cole, Earth, or 
the like: that they were educed thence, 
and conveyed into theſe Springs, by the 
Water pervading thoſe Strata 1n its pal- 
ſage from the Abyſs towards the ſaid 
Springs ||. O 3 That 
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That when the Water* of Rives if 
ſues out of the Apertures of rhetn with 
miore than ordinary Agitation and'Ra- 
pidity, it uſually bears totth along with 
it ſuch Particles of Spat, Argilla', or 
other looſe arid moveable Matter as it 
met with io its Paſſage EE 
Stone, Marble, or other ſolid Strazz': 
that it ſuſtains theſe Particles, and car- 
rics them on together with it'rill fuich 


time as its Motion begins to remir atid' 


be leſs rapid than it- was at, and near 
its Source ; when by degrees it lowers 
them, and lets them fall, depoſing and 


 affixing them upon any thing'which 


occurrs in the way, as Stones, Shells, 
Sticks, or other like Bodies ; eſpecially 
thole which lye in the Sinus's, or 
Crecks ot thoſe Rivers where the Mo- 
tion of the Warer is more fluggiſh and 
languid than in the Stream, or middle 
of the Chanel. That ſore Rivers 
do thus bring forth Spar, and other 
mineral Matter in great quaitity, fo 
as to cover and i:cruſt the Stones, 
Sticks, and other Bodies lying therein, 
toa very coaliderable Thickneſs. That 
ſometimes the Water of ' Standing- 
Springs does the ſame : preCipitating 
tligmincral Matter which it noone 
ort 
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forth of the Strats, upon the Stones at 
the bottoms and ſides of 'the ſaid 
Springs : and affixing it upon Sticks, 
Straws, and other Bodies, and upon 
the Moſs, or other Plants which hap- 
pen to grow therein, incruſting- them 
over, in like manner as does the above- 
mentioned Water of Rivers. 


That when the Heat at, and upon, 14. 


the Surface of the Earth is great, it not 
only mounts up the Water ſent from 
beneath, and, along with it, che lighter 


Terreſtrial Vegetative Matter *, bur * Par: 1. 
likewiſe the very mineral Maccer it (elf, P27: 47- 
: 3 


Sulphur, Nicre, Vitriol, and the like; 5:8. :. 
the Atoms, or fingle Corpuſcles where- © 3 


of being detach'd from their reſpeQtive 
Beds in the Earth, it bears quite to the 
Surface of it, and the light and more 
ative forts of them up into the Armo-« 
ſphere, (together with the "Vaponr, 
which, when condenſed, falls down 
again in Rain) in greater or lefler 
plenty, and to a greater or leſſer height, 
anſwerably to the greater orleſſer quan- 
tity or Intenſenels of the Hear. 

That wherever there happen tv be 
any extraordinary Diſcharges' of the 
Subterranean Heat : either Vu/cano's, 
or leſſer Spiracles, ſuch as thoſe about 

O 4 Naples, 
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Naples, Pozzwolo, and in other Parts 
of the World : Therme, or yut yuh 
or fiery EruQtations, ſuch as burlt forth 
of the Earth during Earthquakes: I 
ſay wherever there are ſuch or the like 
Diſcharges of this Subterranean Fire, 
there likewiſe is mineral Matter, more 
or leſs, hurried up along with it. That 
even the Heat ot the Sun, and indeed 
any other, though but an accidental 
Heat, hath the ſame Effet, and con- 
tributes to the raiſing of mineral Mat- 
ter out of the Earth. | 

That Xtra, Veſwviws, and the other 
Valcano's diſcharge forth, t her with 
the Fire, not only metallick and mine 
ral Matter in great quantity, but Sand 
likewiſe, and huge Stones, rofſing them 
up ſometimes to a very great height in 
the Air. 

That the Heat, which arifes out of 
the leſſer Spiracles, allo brings forth 
along with it mineral Matter, and 
particularly Nitre, and Sulphur ; ſome 
of which it afhxes to the tops and ſides 
of the Grotto's as. it pats , Which 
Grottq's are uſually ſo hotas to ſerve 
for natural Stoves, or Sweating: Vaults: 
ſome it 'depoſes near unto, and even 
ppon, the Surface of the Earth z a.” 
muc 
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much that in ſome: places the Flores 
Sulpharis are gutercd in conſiderable 
plenty near. theſe Spiracles : ſome it 
rs in Steams up into the Air, and 
this in ſuch quantity too as to be ma- 
nifeſt- to the Smell, eſpecially the Sul- 
, that Mineral fo particularly af- 
teQting thi Senle. 

That the Heat which is continually 
paſſing up towards the Therme, brings 
thither along with ir Particles of Spar, 
Alum, Sulphur, Nitre, and other Mi- 
nerals in ſuch quantity, that theſs or- 
dina:ily as much exceed the common 


Acidule * in plenty of this mineral * "i 


Matter as they doin Heat. That this 
Heat, aſcending out of the Therme, 
bears. up with it not only Water, in 
form of Vapour, but likewiſe mineral 
"Matter; ſome whereof it affixes to the 
Sides and Arches of the Grotto's, where 
theſe Therme ariſe in ſuch : or, if they 
be covered with Buildings, to the Walls 
and Roofs of thoſe Buildings: to the 
Pipes through which the Water is con- 
veyed, or the like.. That Sulphur is 
in ſome places. colleted very plentiful- 
ly adhering to the Stone of theſeGrotts, 
and Buildings: yea ſometimes Spar, 
and other crafſer Minerals, are thus 
mounted 
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monnted up, and affix to the Wall 
and Roofs, incruſt them over, and, 
being ſtop'd and reverberated , 
form StalafFite, or rey hap. hang- 
ing down from the es of the Grot- 
wk from the Capitals of che Pillars, 
and Roofs of the Buildings. "That 
where theſe Therme are not thus co- 
vered and vaulted over, fo that the 
mineral Matter is not ſtop'd and hin- 
der'd in its Aſcent, a great part of it 
advances directly up imto the Atmo- 
ſphere. 

That the Heat which is diſcharged 
out of the Earth at the time of Exth- 
quakes || brings forth Nitre, Sulphur, 
and other mineral Matter along with 
it. That the Water alſo which is at 
the ſame time fpued out *, —_— 
the Cracks or Chaſmes by r 
Earthquake, and through the . 
tores of Springs and Rivers, is ttrbid 
and ſtinking, as being highly faturared 
with mineral Matter, ' That the Ao- 
dule, or Medical Springs emit rhes like- 
wiſe a greater quamity of their Mine- 
rals than uſual : and even the ordina- 
ry Springs, which were before clear, 
freſh, and limpid, become thick” and 
turbid, and are impregnated with Sul- 
phur 
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pltar arid other/ Minerals as long as the 
Fartquater Tafts. Thar rheſe Minerals 
do nor ue ont” only at theſe. larger 
Exits, but ftearforth likewiſe through 
the” Pores of © the Barth), octaſioning 
thoſe ſulphureens #nd other offeofive 
Stenches which' uſually attend Earth- 
quakes, LW Wo the' Caufe of the Fe. 
vers and ot mulignans Diffempers 
which commonly ſucceed rheny: bring- 
ing on oftentimes great Mortalities, 
nave only arhongſt Men, but even the 
very Beaſts and Fiſhes; That theſe 
mineral Eruftations ariſe in fach' quen- 
tity up mto- the Armoſphere as ro 
thicken, diſcsdlout, and darken it ſome- 
times ro ver degree. 
That «75 $. dere har] even af 
accidental one, fuch as is thar which 
from the Bodies of Animals, 
and from their Excrements, promotes 
the Aﬀcent of mineral Matter, but more 
eſpecially of that which is fubcite, lighe, 
and ative, and is conſequently move- 
able more cafily, and with a leffer 
Power. That by this * means Nire 
(wherever there to be any in 
the'Farth uniderttearh) is raiſed in Sta- 
bles; Pigeon-Houlſes, and orher like 
Receptacles of Animals : and im thoſe 


places 
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places where their Dung lyes heap'd 
up. That 'twas this which 
in ſome, an' Opinion that Nitre 
ceeds forth of thoſe Animals, and thei 
Excrements; whereas. it is found rai- 
ſed up, and convened or collected in- 
differently and as well in Buildings 
where Animals rarely or never come, 
as in thoſe they ordinarily frequent ; 
not to mention that which is found 
ſometimes in conſiderable plenty at 
great depths in the Earth ; 14n the Wa- 
ter of Springs, of Rivers, of Lakes, 
and, in ſome Parts, even of the Sea it 
ſelf ; whereof more largely bereafter, 
That, in ſuch places where the Earth 
contains Nitre within it, though there 
be no ſuch adventitious Heat, tf that 
Heat which is almoſt, . continually 
ſteaming out of the Earth, be but pre- 
ſerved, its Diſſipation prevented, and 
the Cold kept off by ſome Building or 
other like Coverture, thi alone is or- 
dinarily ſufficient to raiſe up the Nitre, 
and bear it out at the Surface of the 
Earth, ( ualcſs its ,Egreſs be impeded 
by Pavements, or the ike Obſtruftions) 
and mount it up into the Air, as far as 
thoſe Buildings will permit. - For, the 
Ciclings and Walls ſtopping it, in its 
Aﬀcent, 
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Aſcent, it uſually affixes, unto them, 
and ſettles there. © And accordingly 'tis 

uently foand- thus afix'd to the 
Walls and Cielings of Ground-Rooms, 
Cellars, and Vaultsz 'and- this fome- 
times in ſuch quantities as to form ni- 


troſe Stalafite +, hanging down from + confer. 
them in form of kceycles, eſpecially Pag. 202. 


from the- Tops and Arches of Cellars 
and Vaults. 
That the Heat of the Sun in the hot- 
ter Seaſons being very intenſe; and pe- 
netrating the exteriour - of ſuperficial 
parts of the Earth, it thereby- excites 
and ſtirs up thoſe mineral Exhalations, 
it ſibterraneous Caverns, in Mines, 
and in Cole-pits, which are commonly 
called Damps. That it is for this rea- 
ſon thar theſe ſeldom or never happen 
but in the Summer time; when, the 
hotter the Weather is, the greater and 
more frequent are the Damps. That 
beſides hi of the Sun, they are allo 
ſometimes raiſed by the Acceſſion of 
"other Heat, and particularly by the Fires 
Whict"the Miners uſe in the Grooves, 
fot breaking the Rocks, and for other 
"Ends. That the Quantity of mineral 
"Marter thus raiſed isaccording as there 
is 'more- or leſs" of it in thoſe Mines, 
ct eſpect- 


ſupra. 


derable-quantity of Sulphur 1n the-Ex 
balation thus floatig t00,and again,1it 
takes fire at the Candles, £5, burns with a 
blue Flame, and emits a; ſtrong. ſul 
phuceous Smell. That , theſe Doe 
differ in their Efefts according $0 

different Minerals that.are the Cauſe of 
them 3 ours in- Epg/avd, being, gene- 
rally reducible £9 two.kinds ; wherect 
one.is called the Suffocatingy the other 


mer of -theſe extinguiſherh, the Can- 


. dle, or 'ocher Flame 4, and, .gtts 
' Acceaſion, gives a. Crack; or Report 
» like ahe Diiharge of a Gua, and makes 
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ſometimes. to kill the Miners, break 
their Limbs, ſhake the Earth, and force 
kl pram; oy other Bodies, even 
t very great Weight 

nd Bulk, _ the bottom of ql 
Pit or Mine, up through the Shaft, 
diſcharging them out at the Top or 
Mouth of it, ſometimes ſtriking oft the 
one qu: ſtands wow and ngrr 
up to a great height ia the Air; 
this bei CET by a Smoak, which 
both in Smell, and all other reſpeQs, 
reſembles that of fired Gunpowder ; 
and is, as may appear from thele and 
Phenomens of it, nothing but an 
Exhalation of Nitre and Sulphur, which 
are the principal Ingredients of that 
| 100 we call Gunpowder. That 
as theſe Damps are cauſed by Heat, fo 
they are remediey by withdrawing that 
Heat, and by conveying forth the mi- 
neral Steams:; which the Miners effeQQ 
by Perflations with large Bellows: by 
letting dawn "Tubes, and ſinking new 
Shaftsz whereby they give free paſſage 
and Motion to the Air, which veati- 
lates and cools the, Mines, purges and 
frees them fram theſe. mineral Exhala- 
That 
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oy anourbrt. oc rb on 
er 1s 10 t as thus to penetrate the 
foted. uk of the'Earth: to diſturb 
theſe mineral Particles: and raiſe them 
from out the Srrats wherein rbey lay, 
it does not only ſuſtain them in the Air 
of Grotto's, Mines, and other Caverns 
under ground, bur likewiſe bears them 
eg erthiery Oh 
V thr | 
and Pores of che Earth, mounting rhem 
up, along with the w Exhalati- 


t Vid.Pert ONS, into the Atmoſphere Þ, eſpecial- 
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ly Sulphur, Nitre, and the other more 
light and aQtive Minerals; where they 
form Meteors; and wed bmp the 
Cauſe of Thander,” and of Lightning. 
That, this mineral Matter requiring 1 
conſiderable degree of Heat to raiſe it, 
the moſt Norr Climes, and the 
Winter Seaſons are, for that reaſon, 
little or not at all rroubled with Thun- 


der ; it ſeldom bappening, in r 
meaſure, but in te hotter Months, 
and in the Southern Countries, ay in 


Congo, Gu and other Parts of Africs, 
and 'in the Sour 
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the Thunder of theſe Northern Climes, 
as the Heat there exceeds rhat of theſe 
Climes. That the mineral Matter 
which is diſcharged forth of Yulcano's, 
and other like Spiracles: and out of the 
Therme, aſcends up into the Air, and 
contributes to the Formation of theſe 
Meteors. That likewiſe the Nitre 
and Sulphur, which are belch'd forth 
of che Earth at the time of Earthquakes 
(the Countries which are moſt obno- 
ious to this Malady abounding, as I 
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have already intimared +, with theſe t #54. pe. 


two Minerals particularly ;) in fuch 
plenty as to thicken and darken the 
Air, conſtitute there a kind of Aerial 
Gunpowder, and are the Caule of thar 
diſmal and terrible Thunder and Light- 
ning which commonly, if not always, 
attend Earthquakes ; even whea all 
was till then calm and clear, and not 
the leaſt Sign or Preſage of any ſuch 
thing before the Earthquake began. 

t asthe mineral Eruptions which 
happen during Earthquakes *: and the 
Steams and Damps of Mines|| are detri- 
mental ro Hea/zh, hurtful and injurious 
ro'the Bodies of Men and other Ani- 
mals, fo likewiſe are the Mineral Ex- 
balations which are thus raiſed by the 
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Sax out of the Body of the Earth up 
into the Atmoſphere : but more clpe- 
cially in thoſe Parts of it where there 
are Arſenical, or other like noxious 
Minerals lodged underneath. That 
theſe mingling with, and being dille. 
minated in, the Air, and paſſing toge- 
ther with it into the Lungs in Reſpirs 
tion, are by them tranſmitted into the 
Body, where they infeft the Maſs of 
Blood, create Perturbations and diſor- 
derly Motions therein, and lay the 
Foundation of Peſtilentisl Fevers, and 
other malignant Diftempers, 'That *tis 
for this reaſon that the n Coun- 
tries are nw roquenaly moleſted Fun 
incommoaded by Diſtempers than 
the Northern are: and that they are 
more rite and ſtirring in the 
Months, in J«{y and Auguſt, than io 
the colder, December, Javuary, and the 
reſt. That 'tis indeed true, that in 
p—_— and Oober, which arc none 
of the hottelt Months, theſe Diſeaſes 
are oftentimes as epidemical as in the 
ap on warmer Seaſon: and do 
not abate and remit in proportion to 
the remiſſion of the Sun's Heat in bo 
Months ; but this is pig accident 
and happens mcerly 


uſe the Heat 


with- 
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within the Surface of the Earth is aot 
liable ro fo ſudden Viciflitudes, or 1o 
quickly {pent and diſperſed, as is that 
which 1s upoa it, and in the Air, Thi 
therefore, the Pores of the Earth re- 
maining {t1}] as free, aad open, as ever 

contiaues to ſcnd out the mineral 
Steams as before, bur in lefler and lef- 
fer quantity, anſwerably to the gra- 
duel Diminvrion of this Heat. - Which 
$teams; though now ſent up to the 
$erface of rhe Earth ogly in leſter plen- 
ty, may be much more offenſive and 
miſchievous than in the hotter Months 
when it came fotch in far greater. For 
the Sun's power being in thoſe Months 
alſo greater, it then ſtrairways hurries 
thefe Stearns up into the Atmoſphere : 
whereas in the colder, its power being 
teflened, it cannot bear it up fo faſt; 
fo that it ſtays and Ragnates near the 
Surface of the Earth, ſwimming and 
floating about in that Region of the 
Air wherein we breath; where it mutt 
needs be much more pernicious than 
when born up to a greater height, and 
fo farther out of the way. And this 1s 
indeed much the Caſe of Foggs : parti- 
cularly of thoſe which we trequently 
obferve after $un-{ctting, even ia on 
P 2 10t- 
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hotteſt Months; Theſe being nothing 
but a Vapour, conſiſting of Water, 
and of ſuch mineral Matter as this met 
with in its paſſage, and could well 
bring up along with it. Which Va- 
pour was ſent up in greater quantity 
all the foregoing Day, than now in the 
Evening but the Sun, thez being above 
the Horizon, taking it at the Surface 
of rhe Earth, and rapidly mounting it 
up into the Atmoſphere, it was not 
diſcernible, as #ow it is; becauſe, the 
Sun being now gone off, the V 
ſtagnates at and near the Earth, and 
ſaturates the Air till *ris ſo thick as to 
be eaſily viſible therein. And when at 
length the Heat there is ſomewhat 
further ſpent, which is uſually about 
the middle of the Night, it falls down 
again in a Dew, alighting upon Herbs 
and other Vegetables, which if che- 
riſhes, cools, and refreſhes, after the 
ſcorching Heat of the foregoing Day, 
But if it Kd as ſometimes it does, 
that this Vapour bears up along with 
It any noxious mineral Steams, it then 
blaſts Vegetables, eſpecially thoſe which 
are more young and tender : blights 
Corn and Fruits : and is ſometimes 1in- 
jurious even to Mex who chance _—_ 
then 
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then abroad in the Fields. 'Tis alſo the 
Caſe of Water at the Surface of the 


Earth * ; where the Springs and Rivers * corf. 


are very low, yea ſome of them ceaſe 


to yield any Water at all, in the Sum- cw; 8. 


mer Months, becauſe the Sun's Power 
is then ſo great as ealily and ſpeedily 
to bear up into the Atmoſphere, in 
{mall and inviſible parcels, and in form 
of an extremely fine and thin Vapour, 
a very great part of the Water which 
is ſent up out of the Abyſs : whereas 
in the Winter-time the Sun is with- 
drawn farther off, and its power lef- 
lened, ſo that it cannot then buoy it up 
as before ; for which reaſon 'tis that ſo 
much more of it hex ſtands at the Sur- 
face of the Earth, and ſtagnates there. 
So likewiſe for Rain; we learn from 
Experiment that there commonly falls 
in England, in France, and ſome other 
Countries, more Rain in J«ze and 
July, than in December and January ; 
but it makes a much greater Shew upon 
the Earth in theſe Months than in thoſe, 
becauſe it lyes longer upon it ; the Sun 
now wanting power to exhale and 
bear it up ſo quickly and plentifully as 
then it did. *Tis alſo the Cz/e of the 


Halitus emitted forth of the Lungs of 
T2 Men 
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Men and other Animals. In a Phyſor 
logical Treatiſe, which I bave by me, 
concerning the StruFure and Uſe of the 
Parts of Animals , diſcourſing of the 
Lungs, I ſhew that they are the grand 
EmunQtory of the Body : that the main 
End of Reſpiration is continually to dil- 
charge and expell an excrementitious 
Fluid out of the Mafs of Blood : and 
prove from ſeveral Experimeats that 
there paſtes out of the Body a greater 
quantity of Fluid Matter this way, I 
mean upwards, and through the Lungs, 
than there does of Urine, by the Kid- 
neys, downwards. Now the Flu, 
which is thus fecreted, and expired 
forth along with the Air, goes oft with 
it 10 ioſenlible parcels, in the Summer 
Seafon, when the ambient Air contains 
Heat enough to bear it quickly away, 
and fo diſperſe it. But in the Winter, 
when the Heat without is leſs, it often- 
times becomes ſo far condenſed as to 
be viſible, flowing out of the Mouth 
in form of a Fume, or craſſer Vapour : 
and may, by proper Vettels, ſet in a 
ftrong freezing Mixture, the better to 
condenſe this Vapour, be colleRcd in 
conſiderable quantity. Bur to return, 
That 'ris nor without a very extraordt- 

nary 
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nary Providence that there ſo con- 
ſtantly happens, in the Month of Sep- 
tember ( the time when chiefly theſe 
mineral Steams ſtagnate thus at and 
near the Surface of the Earth ) a very 
nipping and ſevere Seaſon of Cald, far 
bv what might, from the Sun's 
height and power, be then expetted : 
beyond that of OFober and November : 
and ſometimes equal to chat of January 
and the coldeſt Months : as allo that 
there then ſo conſtantly ha very 
bluſtering and turbulent Wizds; the 
Cold ſerving to check and put a ſtop 
to the Aſcent of this mineral Matter : 
and the Wind to difhipate and convey 
away that which was before raiſed out 
of the Earth ; which, was it not thus 
carried off, would be infinitely more 
fatal and pernicious to Man and other 
Animals than now it is. But muſt 
be contented here to give only ſhort 
Hints of theſe, as of other, Things : 
and to write but obſcurely and reler- 
vedly, untill I have opportunity to ex- 
preſs my Sentiments of them with 
greater Copiouſneſs, Freedom , and 

Perſpicuity. 
Thus. much of the Scheme of my 
Deſign. in this Part have I run over: 
P 4 and 
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and lead my Reader a long and tedious 
Jaunt in tracing out theſe metallick 
and mineral Bodies : in purſuing them 
through their ſeveral Mazes and Re- 
treats: through the Earth, the Water, 
and the Air. And yet, long as it is, 
we are not got much further than the 
Borders of the Mineral Kingdom, and 
have done little more yet than fſcttled 
and adjuſted Preliminaries; ſo very 
ample is this Kingdom, ſo various and 
manifold its ProduCttions. For the fore- 
going Concluſions relate only to the 
Origin and Growth of theſe Bodies ; the 
Nataral Hiſtory of each particular Me- 
tall and Mineral, with the Obſervations 
whereon that Hiitory is grounded, be- 
ing ſtill ro come. But I mult be forced 
wholly to wave and ſuperſede the De- 
rail of theſe ; for I perceive, do what 
I can, this Abſtraft will ſwell much 
beyond the bounds which I ar firſt de- 
ſigned. 

This Fourth Part will be followed 
by ſeveral 7 reatiſes, ſerving ro confirm, 
and to illuſtrate ſome Paſlages in it: 
whereof I ſhall at preſent only mention 
the four following, 

1. Rules and DireQtions for the Di/- 
eovery of Metals and Minerals latent 10 
| at” the 
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the Earth: with an Enquiry why theſe 

lye fometimes ſo near the Surface, and 
id not, ( becauſe of their greater Gra- 

yity ) at the General Subſlidence in the 

De 

than we now find them: even to 
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uge +, fall to a much greater depth + Pr 2. 
fuch ya $ + 


a depth as to have lain quite out of ca. 3. 


humane reach, and ſo have been all 
buried, and irrecoverably loſt. 

2. An Examination of the Common 
Dodtrine about the Generation of Me- 
talls and Minerals : and particularly 
that of the Chymiſts ; with an Appen- 
dix, relating to the Tranſmutation of 
Metalls : deteQing the Impoſtures and 
Eluſions of thoſe who have pretended 
to it : and evincing the Impoſlibility 
of it from the moſt plain, ſimple, and 
Phyſical Reaſons : proving likewiſe 
that there are no ſuch natural Grads- 
tions, and Converſions of one Metall 
and Mineral into another, in the Earth, 
as many have fancied. As alſo an 
Account of the Mineral Juyces in the 
Earth, which ſome Writers have ima- 
gined to be I know not what Seeds of 
Minerals, ſhewing that rhey are, for 
the far greateſt part, nothing but Wa- 
ter ſtrongly impregnated with Mine- 
zal Matter, which it derives from 
the 
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-«.&c. the Strats as it paſſes h them |), 
— _—__—_ gronbee'y od renal 
Hands, _— the State of Metalls 


and Minerals in Foreign Countries : in 
divers Parts of Afis, Africs, and Ame- 
rice, as well as in Hungary, Germany, 
Swede, and other Pares of Ewrope : and 
particularly of thoſe which are not 
found in England; ſhewing that the 
Condition of theſe Bodies in thoſe re- 
moter Reptons is exattly conformable 
to that of ours here: and that they 
were all put into this Condition by the 
very fame means +. 

4. Obſervations concerning Engliſh 
Amber : and Relations from abroad, 
about the Amber of Pruſſis and other 
diſtant Places : with a Diſcourſe found- 
ed upon them, proving that Amber is 
not a gammons or relinous Subſtance 
drawn out of Trees by the Sun's Heat; 
and coagulated and hardened by fall- 
ing down into Rivers, or the Sea, as 
the Ancients generally believed : but is 
a Naturel Foſfil, as Pebles, Flints, Py- 
rite, and the like, are: fortned at the 
ſame time, and by the fame means 
that they were : and all of it originak 
ly repoſed in the Strets of Earth, 
Sand, &c. together with them, That 

it 
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it is indeed found in ſome places lying 
upon the Shores of the Sea, and of Ri- 
vers: but tis alſo found at Land, and 
dug up (ſometumes at very great 
depths) in the Earth ; and this as well 
in Places very remote from any Sea, or 
River, as 1in thoſe which are nearer 
unto them. Thar 'tis digged out of 
even the higheſt Mountains, and in- 
deed all other Parts of the Earth con- 
tingently and indifterently, as the P 
rite, Agates, Jaſpers, Pebles, and t 
reſt, are. That wherever 'tis found 
upon the Sea-Shores, there alſo is it as 
certainly found at Land, up 1n the 
neighbouring Country : and particu- 
larly in Profs ypon whoſe Shores ſo 
great a quantity of Amber 1s yearly 
colleed,'tis dug up almoſt all over the 
Country. That even that which now 
lyes looſe upon the Sea-Shores, was all 
of it originally lodged in the Earth : in 
the Strats of Sand, Marle, Clay, and 
the like, whereof the —_——— 
Land, and the Clifts adjacent to thoſe 
Shores, do conſiſt ; and wherever 'tis 
{ſo found ſcattered upon the Shores, 
there is it as cooſtantly found lodged in 
the Clifls thereabouts. That when the 
bea, ar- High-water , comes vp __ 
an 
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and bears hard upon, the ſaid Cliffs, 
and is agitared by Winds and Storms, 
it frequently beats down huge pieces of 
Earth from them; which Earth, fall- 
ing into the Water, 1s, by its continu- 
ed Agitation and Motion difſolved, 
and borne by degrees down into the 
Sea, being looſe, and light, and ſo ea- 
fily reduced into lefſer Parcels, diflol- 
ved, and walſh'd away : but the Pebles, 
Pyrite, Amber, or other like Nodules, 
which happened to be repoſed in thoſe 
Cliffs, amongſt the Earth fo beaten 
down, being hard, and not ſo diffolu- 
ble, and likewiſe more bulky and pon- 
derous, are left behind upon the Shores, 
being impeded, and ſecured, by- that 
their bulk and weight, from being 
born along with the Terreſtrial Matter 
into the Sea. That therefore the Sea 
is no ways concerned in the Formation 
of theſe Bodies: no more in the For- 
mation of Amber, than of the Pyrice, 
Flints, and other mineral Maſſes that 
are found together with it : but only 
diſlodges and diſcovers them, bears 
away the Earth wherein they were bu- 
ried, waſhes off the Soil and Sordes 
wherein they were involved and con- 
ccaled, and thereby renders them more 

| contpi- 
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conſpicuous, apparent, and ealie to be 
found. That this is ſo known and ex- 
perienced amongſt the People who are 
employed to gather the Amber, that 
they always run down to the Sea-lide 
afrer a Storm, for that purpoſe ; and, 
if it hath been ſo great as to beat down 
part of the Cliffs there, they aſſuredly 
find Amber, more or leſs, upon the 
Seas Ebb and Retirement, and after 
every Retreat of the Sea for ſome Tides 
after ; the Sea not bearing down the 
Earth immediately and all at once, bur 
waſhing it off by little and little, and 
ſo diſcovering the Amber by degrees, 
ſome after one Tide, and ſome after 
another. That particularly the Am- 
ber, Vitriolick Pyrite, and other like 
Bodies, that are found upon the Shores 
of Kent, Eſſex, Hampſbire, and clſe- 
where, all came firſt from the border- 
ing Clitts, and were diſlodged by this 
means ; and are found in the Earth, as 
well as upon the Shores, whenever *tis 
laid open, as in foking Wells, Pits, 
and the like. That not only the Sea, 
but Rivers and Rains alſo, are inſtru- 
mental to the Detettion of Amber; 
and other Foflils, by waſhing away 
the Earth and Dirt that betore covered 


and 
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and concealed them. Thus the Gol 
den Pyrate, or, as they are common- 
ly called, Gold-grains, Amethyſtine 
Pebles, Amber, and other Stones of 
Worth, are uncovered by {uch Rivers 
as chance to run through the Grounds 
which contain thoſe ies in them. 
Thus likewiſe Rains, by their waſh» 
ing the Earth down from off the 
Hills *, clear, and diſcloſe ſuch Pre, 
Selenite, or other Bodies that happen 
to be lodged, near the Surface of rhe 
Earth, in thoſe Hills: and *tis by this 
means chiefly that che Grain-Gold, up» 
on all the Golden Coaft (as *tis called) 
in Guines, is diſplayed; the Rains 
falling there in great Abundance, and 
with incredible Force , bw the 
more poweriull e Earth. 
This _ rogers of thoſe 
Parts, know full well ; and therefore 
do not expe to find much of it ankles 
after the Seaſon of their Rains ||; when 
they never fail to find of it, no more 
than the Amber-Gatherers tail of fiad- 
ing #4 upon the Sea-Coalts after a 
Storm. And if thoſe Perſons who are 
curious in colleFing either Minerals, or 
the Shells, Teeth, or other Parts of Ani- 
mal Bodies that have been buried - 

the 
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the Earth, do but ſearch the Hil af- 
ter Rains, and the Sea-Shores after 
Storms, I dare undertake they will not 
loſe their Labour. But to return. 
That Amber is aot only lodged in 
the Strats of Earth, and of Sand to- 
er with the other mineral No- 
ules, but is ſometimes found aQtual- 
kl growing unto, and combined into 
the ſame M 


als || with the Pyrizes, and | 7:4. Cox 


others of them. That it likewiſe ſome: **P* 


times Contains 1n it pieces of Straws, 
Flies, Shells, and other heterggeneous 
Bodies, 1n like manner as the Price, 
Fliats, and all other analogous Foflils 


do +. That although Amber be moſt + 4 


commonly of a yellowiſh Colour, and 
therefore not ualike ſome kinds of 
Gums, yet there is found of it allo of 
ſeveral orher Colours, as black, white, 
brown, green, blue, and purple, to 
name ao more. Yea the very fame 
Lump is frequently of different Co- 
lours. That theke Colours are all ac- 
cidental, even the yellow is ſelf, and 
owiug to the Intermixture of foreiga 
Matter , which concreted into the 
ſame Maſs with the proper Matter 
of tlus Stone, and with the heteroge- 


nevus 


Amber it ſelf, may by a very caſie 
proceſs, be in great 
wholly, extrafted, and taken from 
them : and the Bodies of theſe Stones 
rendered almoſt, if not quite, as 
lucid as Cryſtal, without fenfibl 
damaging the Texture of them. That 
even the moſt obvious and ordinary 
Minerals are not free from this Con- 
tagion of adventitious Matter: Com- 
Dr 
ra ot 
re Mg Mertalls, in the | 
cular Intervalls of the Strats of 
being , not only pellucid, as it na- 
turally is when pure and ſimple, but 
white alſo, and like the white cry- 
ſtallized Spar : yellow, and nearly 
reſembling the Topaz: blue, and not 
unlike the Saphire 3 and yet theſe 
ſpecious Bodies, and Gemms as to 
outward ſhew, upon tryal, yield no- 
thing” but meer Salt, with an ex- 
tremely 


%= 
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tremely ſmall Admixture of other 
Matter, which gave them their Tin- 
Eture. Which may ſerve for a fur- 
ther Inſtance of the confuſed ſtate of 
Minerals in the Earth : and of the 
Uncertainty of ' their Colours and 
Figures F. 


Of the Alterations which the Ter- 
raqueous Globe hath undergone 
fence the time of the Deluge. 


T now remains that we take a view 
of the Poſtd:ilavian State of this our 
Globe : that we examine how it hath 
ſtood for this laſt four thouſand years: 
that we enquire what Accidents have 
befallen it, and what Alterations it hath 
ſuffered fince that wonderful Change 
it underwent at the Deluge. 

There _ been ſome _ have 
made a mighty Outcry about Chan 
and ahmica $ in the Tao 
Globe. The Pretences and Pleas of 
each I confider in the firſt Part of this 
Eſlay : ſhewing that are without 
any juſt ground : and there are 
no Signs or Footſteps, in all the whole 


Globe, of any ſuch Alterations. And 
indeed *ris well for the World that 
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Ot erat 


eurn all way : ſuch as are 

without uſs, _ ave no end at al 

or, which is worſe than none, a ba 

one : and tend to the damage and detri- 

ment of the harth and its Produions. 
Notwithſtanding, ſotne Alterations 

there are which | it hath, and doth ſtill 

undergo. This is what we may pro- 

nounce- with Certainty : and there 

want not Inſtances enough ] zh ſi ufficienc| 

tro vouch and atteſt it: But theſc Al 

tergtions are of a quite diflerent Strain: 

theſe are as amicable ahd bemrfivent to 

the Barth and Terreſtrial aqgeak as the 

other , were. there reall y any ſuch, 

would be pernicious an deſtructive 

ro:both. 1 Flive already * given ſome * Port 4. 

Intimations af the Changes which hap- © + 

pen in the interior parts of the Earth, 

1-mean the Tranſitions and\Removes 

of Metalls and Minerals there : and 

ſhewn of what «/e and aavawage rhott 

Changes are t9-the World... So that þ 15:4. 

may now. pals freely on to conlider <»/ 


thoſe which befall the exteriowr, or Sur- 
face of it, 6 nd theſe are brought abour 
Glently and $5. avd, which is 


ey alas Method of Nature, with 
Q 2 all 
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all imaginable Benignity and Gentle. 
neſs. Here is none of the Hurry -and 
Precipitation : none of the Bluſtering 
and Violence: no more than any of 
the direful and ruinous EfteQs, which 
muſt needs have attended thoſe 
ſititiow Changes. And as theſe Alte- 
rations are not greet, ſo neither are 
they numerous. 1 have made careful 
ſearch on all hands, and canvaſs'd the 
Matter with all poſſible Diligence, and 
yet there are none that I can advance 
from my own Obſervations, but 
That the upper or outermoſt Str 
tum of Earth : that Stratum whereon 
Men and other Animals tread, and 
Vegetables grow, 1s in a perpetual Flux 
and Change ; this being the common 
Fund ms] Promptuary that ſupplies 
and ſends forth Matter for the Forma- 
tion of Bodies upon the face of the 
Earth. That all Animals, and parti- 
cularly Mankind, as well as all Vege- 
tables, which have had Being ſince the 
Creation of the World, derived all the 
conſtituent Matter of their Bodies, ſuc- 
ceſſively, in all Ages, out of this Fund. 
That the Matter which is thus 
drawn out of this Stratum for the For- 
mation of theſe Bodies, is at _ 
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again in it, and reſtored back 
aato it, =_ the Diſſolution of them ; 
where it lies ready to be again aſſu- 
med, and educed thence for the ficting 
:like Bodies in a conti- 


That the conſtituent Matter of any 
one Body being proper, and turning 
thus naturally, when again refunded 
into this Stratzm, to the Conſtitution 
of another like Body, there is a kind 
of Revolution or Circulation of it; ſo 
that the Stock or Fund can never poſ- 
fibly be exhauſted, nor the Flux and 
Alteration ſenhble. 

That as the Bodies which ariſe out 
of this Fund are variow, differing very 
much, not only from one another, but 
the Members, Organs, or Parts of each 
individual amongſt themſelves: fo 
hikewiſe is the Matter of this Fund 
whereof they all conſiſt. For though 
when confuſedly blended and mingled, 
as'it is whilſt lying in this Stare, ic 

any = on a Face never fo uniform 
alike, yet it is in reality very diffe- 
rent, and confiſts of ſeveral Ranks, 
Sets, or kinds of Corpuſcles. 

That all the Corpuſcles that are of 
the ſame Set, or Kd, arree 10 every 

| Q 3 thiog, 
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thing, and are moſt 'exaQly like unto 
each other in all reſpefts: but thoſe 
that are of diverſe hinds, differ from ons 
another, as well in Matter or Subſtance, 
in Specifick Gravity, in Hardneſs, ia 
Flexibility, and ſeveral other ways, as 
io Bignefs and Figure. That from the 
various Compoſures and Combioations 
of theſe Corpuſcles together, happen 
all the Varieties of the Bodies formed 
out of them: all their Differences in 
Colour and outward Appearance, in 
Taſte, in Smell, in Hardneſs, in ſpeck 
fick Gravity, and all other Regards; 
in much the ſame manner as that vaſt 
variety we fee of Words ariſes from the 
various Order and Compoſition of tho 
ewenty four Letters of the Alphabet. 
But of this Matter, and of the Proceſs 
and Method of Nature in the Formati- 
on of Bodics out of it, I fhall o_ more 
at large in the Diſcoarſe it /e/f : where 
in TY allo n/a gen mons of 
Others, particularly the Ancients, and, 
amongſt rhe reft, of Thales and Pyths 
goras, about the Ekments or Princi 

of Natural Things: for I now hal 

to propoſe the other Alterations that 
happen in the Terraqueous Globe. 


That 
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Duns, ads foe and ws; 
uperficial parts 
little and lictle waſh'd away b Reins 
and barn down upon the ſubjacent 
Plains and Valleys. That even the 
Stave it {elf ( whether naked and un- 
covered as ia Rocks, or inveſted with a 
Stratum of Earth as is that in gur ordi- 
nary Hills) is not, by its Soliduy, 
protege and ſecured agaioft them, 
is diſſolved by degrees, and waſh'd 
alſo down, ia its turn, as well as the 
looſer Earth. 

That the Matter which thus de- 2. 
volves from che Hills dowa upon the 
lower Grounds, does not conſiderably 
raiſe and augwent them; a great pare of 
it, viz, the vegetative and lighter Ter- 
retrial Matter, being either mounted 
up into the Atmoſphere by the aſcend-, 
ing Vapour *, or carried along with ,, £2... 
the Rain-water into Rivers, and, by C/.3. 
them, into the Sea +; whence 'tis re- 1,09 
turned back again to the Earth diſper- & {:9. .- 
ſedly by Rain #, and ſerves for the© *; 

Q 4 Nutri- gg. 
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Nutriment and Formation of the Plants 
which grow thereon ; and the re# of 
it, being more- craſs and 
does not move far, but in- the 
Clefts, Craggs, and ſides of the Rocks 
or Mountains, and at or near the Roots 
or Bottoms of them. | 

That the Stone of Rocks and Moun- 
tains being by degrees in this manner 
diſſolved, and the Sand born off, the 
Shells, and other Marine Bodies which 

” Part %, WETE originally included therein *. are 
Ca/.-> by that means let looſe, turned our, 
and expoſed' upon the Surface of the is 
Earth. That 'tis for this reaſon that in 
theſe Marine Bodies are now | moſt lit 
commonly found upon' Hills,- and the oy 
higher Grounds ; thoſe few which are St 
found below and at the bottoms of ſt 
them, being for the moſt part only ſuch at 
as have fallen down from above, and {i 
from the tops of them; thoſe which 
were, at the rime of the Deluge, re- 
Pen upon the Surface of the Earth, 
1 Vid. Pag. being moſt of them-periſh'd and gone}: 
© 6. and indeed theſe, which are- yet exi> 
7” - fteny; only accidentally preſerved by 
their being at firſt- encloſed | in--rhe | 
Strats of Stone, and fo ſecured by 1t as \ 
long 'as it was it {elf ſecure, o_—_ | 
untel 
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untill ic was chus diflolved, and fo 
could not any longer contribute any 

ing to their Preſervation. 

theſe Shels and other Bodies, &«, 
being thus turned out of the Stone, 
and expoſed looſe upon the Surface of 

the Earth, to the Injuries of Weather, 

and of the Plough, to be trod upon by 
Horſes and other Cattel, and co man 

other external Accidents, are, in t 

of time, worn, fretted, and broken to 


That the Shells being ſo broken, 
ſtruck off, and gone, the Stone included 
in them'is thereby 4i/c/oſed and ſet at 
liberty ; «which Stone conſiſts of the 
Sand wherewith the Cavities of thoſe 
Shells were filled when they were ſu- 
ſtained together with it in the Water 
at the Deluge ||, and which at length jp. +. 
ſubſided in and was lodged with £2.03 
them in the Strats of Sand-ſtone 3 the 
Sand contained within the Shell beco- 
ming /olid and conſiſtent at the ſame 
time that the ambient, or that of the 
Stratum without it, did +. + Part to 

That therefore the Shells ſerved as + 4 
Plaſms or Moulds to this Sand 3 which, | 
when confolidated, and afterwards in 4 
traQt of time by this means freed from | 

its | 
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ies ipveſtient Shell, is of the ſame ſha 
and ſize as is the Cavity oh tal, 
of what kind ſoever that Shell ha 
ed to be. That this is the erue 
"7% of thoſe Seones (conlifting of Sand * - 
## of 5ar, Which are called, by Authars, Corhlite, 
Flint. 1 Conchite, Matte, Ofrecite, (denite ||, &c. 
have and which are of conſtant, regular, 
= 20end Guat Baa: as are the Coch- 
Yalgerl the other Shells in 
Pedtinies which - were mes/ded, and from 


which, by reaſon of their fo near re- 
ſemblance of the inſides of them, they 
borrow their ſevers] Denogunations 


of the graund, to the Injuries before 
—_— _— ſelves in time de- 
Ca and maulder away, and 
aro f ceatly found defected and bee 


ken to pieces: in like manner as the 


wards the Shells wherein theſe Stones 
were encloſed and formed. 

This Deterration, as. *ris called, or 
Devolution of Earth and Sand from the 
Mountains and higher grounds, 1s not 
in equal quantity and alike P all 

places, 


PCT "TILES, TE-SAYCDY ES-Y% 3 ;-- £,.- 


ge 
may prele 


himſelf of 
it, cirher here, or 18 any pots 


of the World. 
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ſuch as Earthquakes, and the burning 


Mountains, or V#/cences. But of theſe, 
F thank God, andthe good Conſtitu- 
tion of this happy Iſland, I have not 
had any opportunity of Obſervation. 
Yet ſomething I have to offer concern- 
ing theſe, and the Cauſes of them, 
from the Obſervations of others. Nor 
that the Thing is ſo very material, or 
that they make ſuch” havock of, and 
Alterations in, the Globe as ſome Men 
fancy.” 'We have aſſurance from Hi- 
ftory; that Ame and' Veſawvims have 
ſent forth Flames, by fits, for this two 
or three thouſand years, and no doubt 
but they have done ſo much” longer ; 
and yet we ſee both Sicily and 'Campe- 
#ia, the Countries wherein thoſe two 
Mountains ftand, are ſtill where they 
were : nay the very Mountains them- 
ſelves are yet in Being, and have not 
ſuffered any conſiderable Diminution 
or "Conſumption, but are at this da 
the rwo higheſt Mountains in 
Countries. What they have reall 
ſuffered : by what means both zheſe, 
and Exthquekes, are occaſioned : and 
what are their m=_ upon the Globe, 
ſhall be-fully and carefully conſidered 


in due place ; from which Conſidera- 


tions 


”_ _— 
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tions it will appear, that even. theſe 
have their uſes gg that, alt 
they do make ſome leſſer Alterations 1n, 
ſome few Parts of the Earth, and 
ſometimes moleſt and incommode the 
Inhabitants of thoſe Parts, yet the 
Agent, whereby both the one and the 
other is effeQed, is of that indiſpeoſible 
Neceſſity and Uſe both to the Earth it 
ſelf, ro Mankind, and to all other the 
ProduCtions of it, that they could not 
ſubſiſt without it. I have already gi- 
ven ſome brief Intimations that Winds 
and Hurricanes at Land *, Tempeſts and * Part 4 
Storms at Sea Þ, ( things that have al. 7 1+ 
ways been look'd upon with as evil an + ar: 1. 
eye as Farthquakes, and pointed at as **: 49. 
only diſaſtrous and miſchievous to the 
World } are yet. not without a very 
neceſſary and excellent Uſe : the ſame 
have I alſo done concerning Yulceno's||3 y p,,, ,. 
but I muſt not dwell upon theſe things 5:4. ». 
too long, wherefore I ſhall only now "3 
diſpatch what is further neceſiary to 
be hinted here about this Decremext 
of Mountains, and then conclude this 
Part. 

And this, as it does not make any 
great Alteration, fo neither doth thar, 
which it really 'does make, any ways 
endamage 
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or diforder the Globe: nor is 

it any the leaſt Detriment or Dilad- 
vantage to the Produttions. of it, to 


Te nr particu» 
y to Mankind: nor toes it thwart 
and interfere with the grand Deſign of 
Providence, vis. the Conſervation of 
the Globe, and the 100 of Bo- 
dies upon it, for the uſe of Man, So 
far from this, that it is very highly 
beneficial and ſerviceable ro both: ; 
which will further appear it we con 


ſider, 

That in the firſt Ages after the De- 
luge, when the number of Mankiad, 
of Quadrupeds, and of the other Ani» 
mals was but ſmall, the Vallies and 
Plains were more than ſufficient for 
their Habitation and Uſe. And, by 
ſuch time as that Stock of them was 
enlarged, that they were further {| 
and multiplied, and thereby the Earth 
ſo far peopled and replcniſh'd that the 
Hills and higher Grounds began to be 
needed ; thoſe Rocks and Mountains 
which in the firſt Ages were high, 
ſteep, and craggy, and conſequently 
then inconvenient and unfit for Habi- 
tation; were by this continual Derer- 
ration brought to « lower pm" 

er 
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dered more plain and cven, and redu- 
ced nearer to the ordinaty Level of the 
Earth ; by which means chey were 
made habitable by fuch time as there 
was occaſion for them, fir for Tillage, 
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for the ProduQion of Vegetables, of 


Corn, and other Neccilaries, for the 
ofe of their Inhabitants. 

That although the prizcipal Intention 
in the Precipitation of the Vegetative 
Ferreftrial Matter *, at the Deluge, 


* Part 2. 


and the burying it in the Strata ?559 90 


underneath amongſt the Sand, and 
other mineral Matter, was to re- 
mnxch and abridge the Loaxwy and 

ndance of the Produttions 
of the Earth, which had been fo 
ingratefully and fcandalouſly abuſed 
by its former Inhabitants, aud to cauſe 
it to deat rhem forth for the furure 
more frugally and ſparingly ; yet rhere 
was a ftill farther Deſws in thar Preci- 
pitation: and the Matrer © buried 
was to be brought up upon the Srape 
once more; being only reſerved i 
ro be, by this Deterration, 'd out 
to light again to ſupply the Wants of 
the latter Ages of the World. For had 
thefoe Srrats of Stone, and other =_ 
nera 
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neral Matter, which lay. then under. 
neath, been altogether deſtitute of this 
Vegetative Intermixture, .and had not 


contained ſome, a ſmaller and 
more —_—wn ww of it in 
them : had: there not been''alſo vaſt 


numbers of Shells, Teerh, Bones, and 
the like, lodged in them, which are, 
when rotted and diffolved, || a proper 
and natural Manure to the Earth, as 
all Parts whatſoever of Animals, as 
well as Vegetables, are ; they conſiſt- 
ing of ſuch Matter as the upper and 
Vegetative Stratum it ſelf contains, and 
therefore ſuch as is fit for the Conſtitu- 
tion of Plants and of Animals * ; I ſay, 
had it not been for this, when the up- 
per and Vegetative Stratum was Once 
waſh'd oft, and born dowa by Rains, 
the Hills would have become all per- 
feAly barren, the Strata below yielding 
only meer ſteril and mineral Matter, 
ſuch as was wholly inept and 1mpro- 
per for the Formation of Vegetables. 
Nay, the Inconvenience- would not 
have ſtop'd there, but have ſpread it 
ſelf much further. - For, the Vegeta- 
tive Stratum being carried off, and 
the Devolution ſtill continuing, the 
Matter of the lower or minera ror 20 

ing 
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being likewiſe by degrees borne down 
ſuccelbvely to the Roots and Bottoms 
of the Hills, and upon the neighbour- 
ing pry of the-Valleys and Plains, it 
would, as far as it reach'd, have co- 
verd and buried the upper and vegeta- 
tive Stratum that was expanded over 
thoſe Valleys and Plains, and render? 
as much of them as it ſo covered alſo 
fruſtrate, eril, and unfruitful, © So 
that by this means, in the latter Ages 
of the World, when the Earth ſhould 
be fully peopled, and all Quarters and 
Corners of it ftock'd with Inhabitants, 
and when conſequently there would 
be the greateſt need and occaſion for 
its ProduQtions every where, for ſup- 
ply of the Neceſſities of theſe its nu- 
merous Inhabitants, there would have 
been then much leſs than ever, a great 
part of the Earth being: rendered en- 
tirely barren ; ſo that they might have 
een ſtarved, had ir not been for this 
Providential Reſerve : this Hoord;-if 
I may ſo/\ay, that was {towed -in the 
Strats underneath ,- and now (calon- 
ably diſcloſed and brought forth. 
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The Method I take may perhaps be 
cetiſured by ſome as prepolicrous, he 
caule I thus treat laſt of the Antedils- 
vian Earth, which was firſt in order 
of Nature. But they will, I hope, 
let fall that Ceafure, when they are 
acquainted that 'tis a thing of Con- 
ſtraiat, aad not of Choice : and that 
twas for want of Footing, and good 
ground to go upon, that I did not take 
that Earth under Coalideration ſooner. 
The truth is, there was no way for me 
to come to any competent Knowl 
of it, or to give any ſure Judgment 
concerning it, but meerly by Indufti- 
on: and by Contemplation of the 
Shells, Bones, and other Remains of 
it,- which are till in being, Now be- 
fore I could inferr any thing from 
theſe, it lay upon me to make out char 
they all belonged ro the Earth, and 
were the genmae Products of it: to 
ſhew likewiſe how they became bu- 
ried and diſpoled in the manner we 
now find them : and by what means 
they were preſerved till now. And 
that is what-I have been hitherto 
about ; ſo that this is indeed but the 
proper place for this Diſquiſition con- 
cerning the ArnSotes Earth : and 

2 it 
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it could not well have been bronght 
in before. 

Had there not been ftill remaining 
a great many Animal and Vegetable 
Bodies that were the legitimate Of. 
ſprings of that Earth, "twould have 
been an extravagant and mpraficable 
Undertaking to have gone about to 


have determined any thing 

it; and the more © becauſe the Barth 
it ſelf was difſolved and deſtroyed *, 
But I prove that there are ſuch Re- 
mains of it, encloſed in great plenty 
in the Marble, Stone, and the other 
compaQter Strata of the prefent Earth; 
whereby they have been preſerved, 
through ſo many Ages, quite down 
ro our Times: and are like to endure, 
many of them, much longer ; even'ss 
long as the Strats themſelves continue 
in the Condition they now are; and 
ſo will be a fure and laſting Monu- 
ment and Witneſs of the Truth of 
that extraordinary Accident ( the De- 
ſtruftion of the Earth and of Mankind 
by the Deluge ) to Poſteriry , quite 
down to the End of the World. 

Now becauſe the Obſervations 
which I make uſe of in the former 
Parts of this Work give an _ 
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the ſaid ProduQtions thus preſerved, I 
-—_ thoſe Obſervations ; as 
and, by by Inferences which ea- 
rg cel, and naturally flow from 
ſhew what was the Condition 
and/State'of: chat Earth, and wherein 
it differ'd from hit we now inhabit. 
And in regard that, from a Theory 
which, how much ſoever it may reliſh 
of Wit and Invention, bath no real 
Foundation either in Nature or Hiſto- 
red bath oe nn often mentioned \ 
th ſer an ry:a 
fiticionus Barth: whoſe —__ ro the 
Sun. be: ſuppoſes to have been much 
diflerent from that which the Earth at 
preſent | obtains, and- /#ch that there 
could: be no Alteration of Heat and 
Cold, Summer and:;;Winter, as now 
there .is; but a conſtant Uniformity of 


Weather and. Equality of Seaſons +: 4 74. ,F 


An Earth without any Sea : without T7 gar 


7 Avon or other Inequalities }:7 7-0 


and without: either Meralls or Mine- | z. «. c. 5. 


rals*;-.in few words, axe perfectly un» * 1414 
like what the ne rarooiedt Earth was *** ©: 
in truth. and; reality m1 Þ eg» 4 
unlike. that which Moſes hath repre- 
ſeated ; I ſhall therefore interpoſe 


ſome Cooſetarics which would have 
R 3 been 
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been otherwiſe' arediels and ſup 
ous : which are direttly levelled againoft 
theſe Miſtakes: and eyince that where- 
ever he hath receded from the Moſ ich 
Account of that Earth, he hath ar the 
ſame time alſo. receded from Nature, 
and Matter of Fatt ; and this purely 
from the aforeſaid Obſeryations ; from 
which I ſhall prove, | 

Fn the Face we _— Sn 
the Deluge, was »ot ſmooth, caven, 
uniform : but «equal, and difti 'd 
with Mountains, Valleys, and Plains: 
as alſo with Ses, _ and TO. 

That the Quantity of Water upon t 
Cartics of ch Clos wn bs the 
Einear, an pole an qa] Mary of 

eat, an an equal. 0 
the Globe ; intermixing with the Land 
ſo as to checquer it 1ato 'Earth and 
Water, and to make much the ſame 
Diverſities-of Sea and Land that we 
behold ar preſear. bn 

That the Warer of the Sea-was fa- 
turated with Sa/e, in like manner. as 
now it is: that it was agitated with 
Tides, or a Flux and Reflux : ' with 
Storms, and other Commotions. 
That the Sea. was very abundantly 
replenifbed with Fiſh of all Kinds : - 
| we 


P 
u 
o 
© 
F 
I 


mole, as 


ceous kinds: and that the Lakes and F 

Rivers Were as plents furniſhd with : 

Lake and River-Fiſh of all forts. 
Earth was very exuberant 5. 


Shrubs, and Herbs : 


Thar..che Terraqueous Globe had 


the {awe Site and Poſition in re of 
the. Swv that it now” bath. its 


R 4 Eclip- 
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Ecliptick, but inclined in like 'manner 
av it 15 at p—_ and that there were 
the ſame Succeſſions of Heat and Cold, 
We and Dry : the ſame Viciſſitudes of 
Seaſons, Spring, Summer, Autuma 
and Winter,” that now there is. 

It 'hath been already noted, that 
theſe Propoſitions are founded on Ob- 
ſervations made upon the Animal and 
Vegetable Remains of the Artedilwvian 
Earth. From thoſe Remains we may 
judge what ſort of Barth that was : and 
ſee that it was not much different from 
this we now inhabit * Now though 
*ris not to be expeCted that I here for- 
mally lay down thoſe Obſervarions, 
that _ not the Buſineſs of = ren 

untill I have O unity 

Coing ſo, and of _ in - what 
manaer the foregoing Propoſitions flow 
from them, it may- be very conveni- 
ent that I give ſome ſhort Direftions 
how the Reader, for his preſent Satis- 
fation, may, of himſelf, and without 
my" Aſdiſtance, make out the priacipal 
Articles of theſe Propoſitions from-the 
Obſervations already. delivered an the 
ſeveral Parts of-'this Diſcourſe,. and 
from one or two more that I ſhall add 
nponithis Occaſion, - And tharhe may 
ws | at 
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at one View diſcover how conſonant 
the Account which Moſes hath left us 
of the Primitive Earth, -is to zb& which 
we have from Nature, and how much 
the late Theory of the Earth differs from 
both, I will fet 'down that Writer's 
Senſe of the Matter under cach Head as 


we along. 

ho begin therefore with the Sea; 
That there was oze before the Deluge, 
there -needs not, I think, any-/ other 
Proof than the Productions of it yet in 
being : the Shells, the Teertr, 'and 
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Bones of Sea-Fiſhes |]. And for Moſes, j Caf. 


he is not at all averſe hereto; (bur as 
expreſly aſſerts that there was then a 
Sea, as the Theory does, that there was 
none. Take it in his own words. 
+ And God ſaid, Let the Waters wider 
the Heaven be gathered together unto one 
place, and let the Dry-land w_ : and 
it was ſo. And God called the Dry-land 
Earth, and the gathering together - of the 
Waters called be SEAS: and God {aw 
that it was good. And though the The» 
oriſt flatly denies that there was then 
any fuch thing, yet he does not go 
about. ro diſpute the Tranſlation of this 
Paſſage, bur readily owns *, that Mo- 
ſes hath here «ſed « word that was com- 


non 
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9, 10, 
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mon and known to ſignifie the Sea. Accor- 
ding to him theretore, we ſce the Sea 
was formed at the beginning of the 
World, and after its Formation 
ved of as good: that is, very 
and ſerviceable to the Ends of Provi- 
dence if the Kingdom of Nature ; and 
this indeed it is ſo many ways, that it 
muſt needs be granted that that would 
have been a very wild World had it 
been without any Sea. The ſepara- 
ting of the Sea and Land, and . 
mining the ſet Bounds of each, is here 


t Verſ. 13, + reckoned part of the Work of. the 


j Yer. 21, 
22+ 


F Verſ. 28, 


third Day : as the ſtocking of the Sea 
with Whales and other Fiſhes, is || of 
the fifth. And God created great Whales, 
&c. and bleſſed them, ſaying, be fruitful 
and. multiply, and fill the Waters in the 
SEAS. And when on the fixth Day 
the finiſhing Hand was ſet to the Work, 
and Man created, God gives him Do- 
minion over the Fiſh of the SE A *. 
'Twould have been but a ſcanty and 
narrow Dominion, and Adew a very 
mean Prince, had there then been ne1- 
ther any Fiſh exiſtent nor Sea to con- 
tain them. Nay, this had been little 
better than a downright lilufion and 
abuſing of him : and what is mores 
that 
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ling vers 10 the Abundance of its. Pro- 
duttions, which is what the Theoriſt 
contends for on another Occaſion, that 
*rwonld-bave fallen far ſhort of it: have 
wan.ted a very noble and large ſhare 
of che Creation which we er... been 
deprived of a moſt excellent and whol- 
ſome Fare, and very many delicious 
Diſhes that we have the uſe and be- 
nefit of. But the Caſe was really much 
otherwiſe : and we have as good proof 
as could be wiſh'd that there were nor 
any of all theſe wanting. The things 
many of them: yer. extant ſpeak aloud 
for themſelves : and are back'd with 
an carly and general Tradition. '- For 
Moſes is fo far from being fingular ia 
thus relating that the Sea is of as old a 


Date and Standing as the Earth it ſelf 
is, that he hath all, even the firſt and 
remotelt Antiquity of his fide; the 
Gentil Account of the Creation making 


the Oceen to ariſe out of the Chaos al- 
moſt as foon as any thing beſides. But 
we have in ſtore a yet further Tefti- 

that will be granted to be be- 
renas all Ex 'Tis from the 
mouth of G himſelf, being part of 
the Lew promulgated by him 1n a moſt 
ſolemn 


that World had been {© far from excel- 
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ſolemn and extraordinary manner. 
Exod. 20. 11. In fix days the Lord made 
Heaven and Earth, the SE A, and al 
that in them w#. "Tis very hard to 
thiak the Theoriſt ſhould not. know 
this: and as hard that, knowing it, he 
ſhould fo openly diſſent from it. 

Then for the Dimenſions of the Sea; 
that it was as /arge, and of as great ex- 
tent as now it is, may be 1nferr'd from 
the vaſt Multitudes of thoſe Marine 
Bodies which are ſtill found 1a all Parts 
of the known World +. Had- theſe 
been found in only one or two places: 


' or did we mect with but ſome. few 


Species of them, and fuch as-are the 
Produts of one Climate or Country, 
it might have becn ſuſpeQed that the 
Sea was then, what the Caſpier is; on- 
ly a great Pond or-Lake, and confined 
to one \part 'of the Globe. Bur: ſeeing 
they are dug up at Land almoſt every 
where,-and in atleaſt as great variety 
and plenty as they aze fre. at Sex: 
fince likewiſe the foſſil Shells are 

of thews of the ſame; kinds with thoſe 
that now appear upon the neighbour- 
ing Shores, and the, reſt ſuch as may 
well be preſumed' to be living at the 
bottom, or 4a the 1nteriour and deeper 
Parts 
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Parts of the adjacent Seas +, but never | of. 
ag. 26, 


ſupra. 


any that are peculiar to remoter Seas 
or to the Shores of 'diftant Countries, 
we may reaſonably conclude, not 
that the Sea was of the ſame bigne 
and capacity before the Deluge, but that 
it was of much the ſame form alſo, and 
interwoven with the Earth in like 
manner as at this time : that there was 
Sea in or near the very ſame places or 
Parts of the Globe : that each Sea had 
its peculiar Shells, and thoſe of the /ame 
K jnds that now it hath: that there was 
the ſame diverſity of Climates, here 
warmer and more agreeable to the 
Southern Shells, there colder and bet- 
ter ſuited to the Northern ones : the 
ſame variation of Soils, this Tract af- 
fording fuch a Terreſtrial Matter as is 
proper for the Formation and Nouriſh- 
ment of one ſorr of Shell-hſh, that of 
another : in few words, much the ſame 
Appearance of Nature, and Face of 
Things that we behold in the preſent 
Earth. But of this more by and by. 
That the Warer of the Sea was /alt, 
as now it is, may be made our like- 
wiſe from thoſe Shells and other the 
ProduCtions of it ; t being. of the 
fame Conſtitution, conlitting Wn 
the 
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the Food of the Shell-fiſh reſiding 
ma 


therein, and a main Ingredient in the 
Make of their Bodies ; they living up- 
on this, and upon the Mud and other 
Earthy Matter there. 

And that the Sea Ebbed and Flowed 
before the Deluge, may be inferr'd, 
not ſo moch from the Neceflity of that 
Motion, and the many and great Uſes 
of it in the Natural World +, as from 


- certain Effefts that it had upon the 
" Shells, and other like Bodies yet pre- 


ſerved. *Tis known that the Sea, by 
this Acceſs and Receſs, ſhuffling the 
empty Shells, or whatever elle lies 
expoſed upon rhe Shores, and bearing 
them along with it backward and for- 
ward upon the Sand there, frets and 
wears them away by little and little, 
in tra& of time reducing thoſe that 
are concave and gibbole ro a flat, and 
at h grinding them away almoſt 
to nothing. there are, not un 
commonly, found Shells ſo worn en- 
cloſed, amongſt others, in Stone. 

As the Sea-ſhells atfard us aſure Ar- 
gument 
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gument of a Sea, ſo do the River-ones 
of Rivers in the Antedilwvies Earth. 
And if there were Rivers, there muſt 
needs alſo have been Mowntains ; for 
they will not flow unleſs upon a De- 
clivity, and their Sources be raiſed 
above the Earth's ordinary Surface, fo 


that they may run 
upon a Deſcent ||; the 
Swiftneſs of their (ur- 
rewt, and the Quants- 
#4 of Water rejunded 
by them, being =_ 
portioned genera 

ro the height of their 
Sources, and the Big- 
neſs of the Mountains 
out of which they 
ariſe, Mountains be- 
ing proved, nothing 
need be ſaid concern- 
ig Valeys ; they ne- 
cellarily following 
from that Proof, as 
being nothing but the 
Intervalls betwixt the 
Movntains. Bur let 
us. ſee what Moſes 


hath on this SubjeQ *. 
jers ( he is treating of the Deluge) 


| Part 4. SeQ. r. Pag. 153. & 
154+ The Theorift, 1 know, ſup- 
poſes bath the Antedilwyian and 
the preſent Earth to be of an Oval 
Figure, and protended toward: 
the Poles, as thinking that ſuch 
# Figere would afford him @ 
Plane ſo much inclined towards 
the £Zquater, that the Rivers 
might flow upon it though there 
were wo Mountains, But "tus 
plain they could not. Nov are 
there any the leaft Grounds ts bro 
lieve that the firſt Earth wad of 
that Figure, If he had had any 
thing that had laok'd like a Proof 
of it, be bad done well ts have 
produced it. But "tis manifeft 
though we imagine the Earth 
formed that way he propoſes, it 
would not have fallen into any 
ſuch Figure. And for the pre- 
ſent Earth, "tir of #@ Figure as 
different om that which he aſ- 
ſigns 81 it well could be ; it being 
«$ ides Prolatus, ar ap» 
pears from the late Diſcoveries 


concerning it. 
* Gen. vii 
And the Wa- _— 


pre- 
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ailed exceedingly upon the' Earth : 
_—— the HIGH HILLS that were ny 
der the whole Heaven were covered. Fif- 
reer Cubits upwards did the Watirs pre- 
wail; and the MOUNTAINS were co- 
wered, ©And all fleſh dyed: = all in 
whoſe Noſtrils was the breath of Life. 
The Theoriſt averrs, that there were no 
Mountains - the frf Earth. T am not 
willing to ſuppoſe that he charges a 
Falſhood or Miſtake upon the Pallage, 
but rather that he would have #h# to 
be underſtood of thoſe Mountains 
which were raiſed afterwards. Which 
yet cannot be; for the Hiſtorian here 
plainly makes theſe Mountains the 
Standards and Meaſures of the Riſe of 
the Water ; which they could never 
have been had rhey not been ſtanding 
when it did ſo rile and overpour the 
Earth. His Inteation in the whole is 
to acquaint us that all Land-Creatures 
whatever, both Men,Quadrupeds,Birds, 
and InſeQs, periſh'd and were deſtroy- 
ed by the Water, Noeb only excepted, 
and they that were with bim in the Ark. 
And at the ſame time, to let us ſee 
the Truth and Probability of the 
Thing : to convince us that there was 
no way for any to eſcape, and par- 
ticularly 


TC 
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ticularly that none could ſave them- 
ſelves by climbing up to the tops of 
the Mountains that then were, he aſ- 
ſures us that they, even the higheſt of 
them, were all covered and buried un- 
der Water. Now to ſay that there 
were then no Mountains : and that 
this is meant of Mountains that were 
formed till afterwards, makes it 
not intelligible, and indeed hardly 
common Senſe. 
6d R_ Fertility of both Sea 
Land before the Deluge, appears 
ſufficiently from the wn almoſt 
incredible Numbers of their ProduQti- 


ons yet extant *; not to inſiſt upon * y:. 
thoſe which are long ago rotted and _ 
gone +. Nor need we much wonder p,,. 32. 
at this their abundant Fruitfulneſs, when 55. 7 
we know from what Source it -— $4 
ceeded ; which oy —_— _ Conſ, 11. 
opened to us in ificant words ||. | 6-- i.20. 
And God ſaid, let t — bring forth & ſeg. 


abundantly the moving Creature that hath 
life, &c. --- And God bleſſed them, ſay- 
ing, be fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
aters in the Seas : and let Fowl multi- 
4 in the Earth, &c. Here was we 
a Bleſſing, handed out with the 


firſt Pairs of Animals at the momeat oft 
S their 
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their Creation, very liberal and exteg- 
fivez and it had eftedt with a Witneſs, 
A Man that does but behold the migh- 
ty Sholes of Shells, to take them tor 
an Inſtance, that are ſtill remaining, 
and that lve bedded and cumulated 
in many places heap upon heap, a- 
mong(t the ordinary -Matter of the 
Earth, will ſcarcely be able to believe, 
his Eyes, or conceive which way zheſe 
could ever live or ſ{ubſiſt one by ano- 
ther. But yet ſubliſt they did : and, 
as they themſelves teltifie, well too ; 
an Argument that that Exrth did not 
deal out their Nouriſhment with an 
oveipncing or illiberal Hand. 

That theſe ProduCtions of the Origi- 
nal Earth, differ not from thoſe of the 
Preſent, either in Figure, in Magni- 
tude, in Texture, or any other reſpett, 
is cally learn'd by comparing of them. 
The exat Agreement betwixt the 1a- 
* Pag. 22, rine Bodjes 1 have ſhewa already *: 
:3-0997- and ſhall in due place ſhew the ſame of 
I2, 21,24, the 1 erreitrial Ones. 

5. & v And as there were ſuch great Num- 
” bers of Animals and Vegetables in the 

Primitive Earth, ſo that, there were 

alſo Metals and Minerals, -and theſe in 

no leſs plenty than in ors, 15 "_y 

clear 
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clear from what hath been delivered 
:n the Fourth Fart of this Efay, which 
need not be T ated here. Nor 1 
Moſes defeQtive 10 this Point T- And x Gm. iv. 
Zillah, ſbe alſo bare Tubal-Cain, an 11" 
ſtructer of every Artificer in Braſs an 
lyou. "Ihe Theoriſt , quite contrary » 
ſays, 45 for Subterraneomn Thing, Me- 
rails and Minerals, 1 believe they had nome 

in the firſt Farth ; and the happier they ; 
no Gold, nor » ilver, 1Y coarſer Metalls. 
Amongſt thelc coarſer Mertalls arC 
Copper, or Braſs, and 1r00- Now if 


Myſtery to MG, I confeſs, how 1 ubal- 
Cain, who certainly died euher before 
or at the Deluge \f could ever have | ce”: 
manſhip and Uſe 0 _—_ 
them. And yet f this Theory be tfu6, 1 jk 
there neither Wi? nor could be any 
within their reach, or that they could 
ever poſſibly come ar, For che trum 
of the Theory 1 am 1n no wile con- 
cerned : the Compoſer of 1 muſt loo 
to that 3 but chat there Were really 
both Metalls and Minerals before the 
Deng :c moſt certain For beſides 
the Teſtimony that we have of the 


Thog from Nature, and the Paſlage 
y alledged our of Moſes, there 15 


S 2 ano- 


alrea 
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another for which we are alſo obliged 
to the ſame Author, that ints us 
there were both even in Paradiſe it (elf. 
"Tis in his ſecond _ *. The name 
of the firſ® River s Piſon: that is it 
which compaſſeth the whole Land of Hevi- 
lah, where there is Gold. And the Gold 
of that Land i good : there is Bdellium 
and the Onyx-ſtone. He ſpeaks here, 1 
grant, only in the Preſent Tenſe, there 
#s Gold : but muſt mean not only that 
there was Gold and Gemms there in 
his time, but that there was fo like- 
wiſe from the beginning of the World, 
of which he is giving an Account in 
theſe two Chapters, or, with Submil- 
ſion, I conceive 'twould not be any 
thing to his ſe. He is here ſpeak- 
ing of Paradiſe ; which he repreſents 
as a moſt charming and delightful 
Place : beſett with Tree that ts 


iVorſ gy. pleaſant to the fight, and good for food||: 


watered with refreſhing Streams and 
excellent Rivers: and abounding with 
Things not only uſetul and convent- 
ent, but even the moſt rare and valu- 
able, the moſt coſtly ad deſirable : 

reicularly Gold, Preciow Stones, and 

erſumes; which were all much efteem- 


ed and admired by the Jews, to _ 
c 


n62 


Canſer. 
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heavier Terreſtrial Matter that had in 
this Jumble and -Confuſion faſten'd 
and ſtuck to them, fell all to the bot- 
tom: and the Water was in great 
meaſure clear, and diſengaged from 
the Earthy Maſs, before it went off, 
And "twas well it was fo ; for had the 
Mineral Matter of the Globe riot been 
held to its former Station, but hurried 
about and tranſpoſed from place 'to 
place, "ris ſcarcely ro be conceived how 
many and great Inconveniences it | 
woutd have occaſioned. Fhe fame 
—_ for Vegetables. Had the Seeds 
che Pepper Plant, the Nutmeg, the 
Clove, ke Cinnamon "Trees, been 
born from Fave, Bands, the Moluctbes, 
and Ceylon, to thefe Northern Coun- 
tries, they muſt all have ftarved for 
want of = Me or had the Seeds of our 
colder Plants ſhifted thither, they wou'd 
have been burnt up and fpoiPd by it. 
Bur Things generally kept ro their pro- 
per Places; to their old natural 'Spil 
and Chmate 3 which had they nor 
done, all would have been confound- 
ed and deſtroyed. Tis true, rhe'Ve- 
gerables, being comparatively lighter 
than the ordinary Terreftrial Matter 
of the Globe, ſubkded taft # z and con- 
| lequently 


height in che Warer, C and, when that 


was withdraw® Air ||, and {0 ;, »6ich 
very much mn the Waters Way» Pufare #it 
when It 0 and retire ?7 ce. 


back again ould be ap. £0 be Femg* Tre: (7 

ved and driven corward along With its feuwnited 

eſpecially thoſe which lay tuch pla- Fack's of 
the Current 


ces where ro run :-: 
F dingly WE now find of <4 
in Iflands, and che unto Noab, 
he Farth, __ 
ever 


their 

which they employ 90 only for Fewel, 
which yer 15 much in thoſe cold 
Countries, but ſor Building likewiſe, 
and many other PU ſes; whereas 1 
the Places whenct they Were thus dri- 
ven they would have been uſeleſs, yas 
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remained behind, lodged in a natural 
and agreeable Soil, all was ſafe d 
they would ſoon vegetate, and 
forth a »ew Sett of Trees there, ſo that 
'twas not much matter what became 
of the Old ones. But to the Parts 
whereunto they _ thus —_— 
they are of great , 
which is 10 truth very a and 
an Argumeat that there was 
more than meer Chance in this Afﬀair, 
there are hardly any Countries that are 
deſtiture of Timber of their own 
growth, which have not a large 
Supply of theſe Stray-Trees, if I may 
ſo call them. But to proceed. After 
that the Terreſtrial Matter was. once 
ſunk down into its ſeveral Beds, and 
well ſettled there, the Mountains were 
caſt up, and the Springs and Rivers 
burſt torth, in ſuch Numbers, and at 
ſuch Diſtances from one another, in all 
Parts of the Globe, as beſt anſwered the 
Neceſfities and Expences of each : and 
therefore undoubtedly in much the 
fame Places that they were before the 
Deluge. All Things were ſo contri- 
ved and ordered in the re-fitting up 
the Globe at this time, that they might 
belt execure and perform each their , 
ſeve» 
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ſeveral Ends and Offices. There were 


the ſame Meaſures taken, and the 
ſame Proceſs uſed in this Re-formation 
of it, that were when *rwas firſt built : 
and much fuch an Earth aroſe out of 


the Deluge, as at the Creation, {; 


out of —_— |: But the Reader { /i. paz. 
will more clearly diſcover all this, with 97-/*"*: 


the Reaſons of it, if he give but him- 
ſelf the trouble to compare Part 2. 
Conf. 2. & ſeq. Part 3. Sed. 1. pag. 154. 
& ſeq. & SetZ. 2. Conſe 2,3, & 7. Part 4. 
Conl, 2. & Part 6. Conf. 9. This pre- 
miſed, 'twould be, I think, not ſtrange 
ſhould we find Paradiſe at this Day 
where Adam left it ; the ſame Rivers : 
the ſame Face of the Ground: the 
ſame Merells and Minerals, that then 
there were. And I the rather Note 
this, becauſe I ſee there are ſome fo 
earneſt in queſt of it. Learned Men 
have been now a long time a ſearch- 
ing after the ha Country from 
which our firſt Parents were exiled. 
If they can find it, with all my heart: 
and there have been ſome that have 
ſought it with that Induſtry that I 
think they deſerve it for their pains 
wheneyer they make the naming. 

0 
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To deal freely, I am of opinion there's 
no part of the preſent Eatth that does 
come > - fully to the Moſaict Deſcri- 
ption of Paradiſe. The C about 

lon, or Bagder, bids faireſt for it : 
and I am perſuaded that it was there- 
abouts. Burt if ſo, whoever ſhall com- 
pare this Country, as now it ſtands, 
with cat Deſcription, will find that 
it ſuſtained ſome Alterations from the 
Deluge, perhaps more chan any- Part 
of the Earth beſides. And there's ah 
obvious Reaſon why it ſhould. There 
was a Paradiſe before, but was to be 
none after the Deluge. The Caſe was 
altered, and the Reaſon of the thing 
ceaſed. So that «// that denominared 
it Paradiſe, and that diſtinguiſh'd it 
frow the reſt of the Globe, was == 
off by the Deluge, and zh4t only left 
which it enjoyed in common with its 
neighbour Countries. Upon the whole, 
'tis, I think, apparent that whar I 
offer in this Diſcourſe is ſo far from 
doing any Diskindneſs to the Cauſe 
theſe” Gentlemen are, and have been 
ſo long, engaged in, that it does them 
a real Service, and helps them our 
with the main thing whereat chey 
ſtuck : 
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ſtuck : fairly ſolving all Difficulties in 
the Moſaick ' 'Relartion ' of Paradiſe. 
Wherefore now to proceed to the laſt 
Head to be diſcuſs'd, the Viciſſitude of 
Seaſons, Summer and Winter , Hot 
and Cold, in the Antedilwvian World. 
And that there really was ſuch a 
Vitiffitude we need not go any further 
for proof than to the aforeſaid Animal 
and Vegetable Bodies ftill preſerved ; 
the general Tenour of them ſpeaking 
it out ſo 'plainly as to leave no room 
for doubr. There are, we 'know, 
fome ſorts of Vegetables which conſiſt 
of Particles very fine, light, and aQtive: 
and which therefore require only a 


ſmaller degree of Heat to raiſe them * «,,, ,.., 


from out the Earth up into the Seeds, 3 Ty t. 


” Page 125. 


Roots, or Bodies of thoſe Vegetables 
for rheir growth and nouriſhment. 
So that for the raiſing of zheſe, the 
Suns Power, when only lefier, is fuffi- 
cient. And therefore they- begin to 
appear in the earlyer Months, 1n Fe- 
braery and Marchs when they firſt 

p forth of the Ground: after a 
while they difplay themſelves, ſhew- 
ing their whole Tire of Leaves : then 
their Flowers: next their Seeds : and 
laſtly 
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hſtly when, in the following Months, 
April and May, the Sun is ad- 
vanc'd, and (to ſpeak in the Phraſe of 
the Vulgar, which I chooſe all 

for the ſake of plainneſs,) hath gai 

a greater ſtrength, the Heat becomes 
too powerful and boiſterous for them ; 
it now mounting up the Terreſtrial 
Matter with ſuch force and rapidity, 
that the Plants cannot aſſume that 


of it which is for their 
ouriſhment, as it Faſſerh through 
them, nor incorporate it with them, 


as before they were wont when it 
paſs'd more gently and — Nay 
the Heat at length grows fo great; 
that it again difſipates and bears off 
thoſe very Corpuſcles which before it 
brought ; the Parts of theſe Plants be- 
ing very tender, as conſiſting of Cor- 
rm which are extremely mall and 
ight, and therefore the more eaſily 
diſipable. So that then theſe Plants 
dye away, ſhrink down again into the 
Earth, and all, ſaye only their Roots 
and Sceds, vaniſh and diſappear. But 
when the Sun's Heat is thus far ad- 
vanc'd, 'tis but juſt come. up to the 
pitch of another Sett of Vegetables | 
an 
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and but great e to excite and 
bear up the Terreſtrial Particles, which 
are more craſs and ponderous. And 
therefore thoſe Plants which conſiſt of 
ſach, begin then to ſhoot forth, and 
diſplay ves. So that the Months 
of April and May preſent us with ano- 
ther Crop and Order of Plants. For 
the ſame reaſon alſo, June, July, and 


»/# go- farther, and exhibit a ſtill 
An! Shew of Vegetables, and Face 
of Thi But when, in the Months 
of September and Ofober, the Sun's 
Power is again diminiſh'd, and its Heat 
but about equivalent to that of March 
and April, it again ſuits the Plants 
which were then in {eaſon, ſo that rhe 
many of them ſpring up afreſh in theſe 
Months, and flouriſh over a-new, in 
like manner as before they did in choſe; 
rill being check'd by the Cold of the 
ſucceeding Winger, the Sun being 

off, and having now no longer 
ower great enough to bring up and 
ſupply them with freſh Matter, they 
preſently begin to decline for wanr 
thereof, and at length quite dwindle 
away and diſappear, untill the Arrival 


of the Spring: Seaſon, when they take 
their 


= << —_— 
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their Turns over again as formerly. 
Yea' the more tender - and frigitive 
Parts, the Leaves, and the like, ot ma- 
ny of the more ſturdy and vigorous 
Vegetables, Shrubs, and'Trees, ſuffer 
the ſame Fate, and fall off for want of 
the Supply from bencath ;' thoſe only 
which are more tenacious, coafiſtent, 
and hardy, enduring the Brunt, and 
making a ſhift ro ſubliſt for the time 
without ſuch Recruit and Reparation. 
"Tis therefore, we fee, moſt apparent 
that this Succefſion of Things upon the 
Face of the Earth, is purely the Re- 
ſult and Efe& of the Viciſſitude of 
Seaſons : and is as conſtant and certain 
as is the Cauſe of that Viciſflitude, the, 
Sun's Declination : ſo certain, that 
were a Man kept for ſome time blind- 
fold, in fuch manner that he could 
have no Notice how the Year paſs'd 
on, and were at length turn'd forth in- 
ro the next Field or Garden, he would 
not need any other Almanack to in- 
form him what Scaſon of the Year it 
then was. 

But: if inſtead of this Yariation of 
Heat, we ſuppoſe that there was an 
Equality or conſtant Temperature of 
it 
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i6;before the Deluge, which is what 
thei Theoriſ® contends for,, the Caſe 
would be very much altered, and that 
akogether for the worle. A Man 
can hardly at firſt imagine what a 
rain of 11] Conſequences would fol- 
low from ſuch a Condition and Po« 
ture of Things ; of which 'twould 
not be the lealt that ſuch a Mediocri- 
ty of Heat would deprive the World 
of the moſt beautiful and; the moſt 
uſeful Parts of all the whole Creation : 
and would be {o far from exalring the 
Earth to a more happy and Paradiſia- 
cal State, which is what he brought 
it ia for, that 'twould turn is to a 
general Deſolation, and a meer barren 
Wilderneſs, to ſay no worſe. Such an 
Heat would. be too lutle for ſome 
ſorts of Vegetables, and rog grear tor 
others. The more fine and tender 
Plants, thoſe which will not bear a 
degree of Heat beyond that of Apru/, 
would be all burnt up, and deſtroyed 
by is : whil& it could oever reach the 
more lofty and robuſt, nor would 
there be, acar Heat enough to ripen 
their Fruits, agd bring them. to Perie- 
Qion. Nothing. would fuir and - 
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all, and anſwer every End of Nature, 
but ſuch a gradual Increaſe and De- 
creaſe of Heat as now there is. I muſt 
not deſcend to the Animal World, 
where the Inconveniences would be 
as many and as as in- the YVege- 
table : and ſuch a Situation of the Sun 
and Earth as that which the Theorsf 
ſuppoſes, is ſo far from —__—_— 
able to this which at preſent obtains, 
that this hath infinitely che Advantage 
of it in all reſpeQts. 

Be that how it will, for I have no 
need to inſiſt upon it, but may take 


; ws pes Lie le 
that ſuch a Temperature w ve 
all the happy that he expedts 


from it; yet there is one very conlide- 
rable Phenomezon of the Vegetable 
Remains of that Earth, which affords 
us a fure and plain Indicati 
there was not then any ſuch Tem- 


perature. From zheſe it clearly a 
that there was the Order and Suc- 
ceſſion of Things upon the Face of 
the Earth that there is at this time. 
Now this Succeſſion being, as we 
have ſeen, cauſed meerly by the Va- 
riation of the Sun's Heat, it —_—_ 
ow 
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follow, that there was then the ſame 
Variations of it, and conſequently the 
{ame Alternations of Seaſons, that now 
there is. Had there been an lity 
of Heat, if we t that it could have 
produced all Plants in Nature , 
which *tis impoſſible it ever ſhould, it 
muſt have done it indifterently and un- 
certainly. There could be no reaſon 
why they ſhould flouriſh at any one 
ſer time rather than another ; that's 
peculiarly the Effect of the Sun's Va- 
riation. So that they muſt needs 
have been all in Contuſion, and this 
Succeſſion of Things would have been 
quite overturned. The Plants which 
now ogg in the moſt different and 
diſtant Seaſons, would have been all 
in Prime, and flouriſhing together at 
the ſame time : fo that they would 
have had February and May, July and 
, all in one Scene. Nay, the 

ſeveral Individuals of the ſame kind 
muſt have been as greatly at odds : 
one arrived to Seed, and that fully 
ripe, and ready to ſhed, whilft ano- 
ther was nor {o much as come to 
Flower, but in as diftering a 'State 
and Hue as can be. In brief, there 
T would 
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would have been all: the Diverſity, 
Uncertainty , and Diſorder, in the 
Vegetable Kingdom that can well be 
conceived. Which indeed is no marg 
than what he freely owns : telling us 
that then Every Seaſon nas 8 Seed-bime 
to Nature, and every Seaſon an Harveſt, 
This is what he docs, and muſt grant; 
and this is as mnch as 15 needtul for 
the. averturning his Hypotheſis, For 
the Vegetable Remains of that Earth 
lay 'no ſuch thing : they give not any 
the leaſt Countenance. to theſe Conje« 
Etures, but the quite \contrary .: and 
theſe, being many of them encloſed-in 
very fine and cloſe Stone, are preſey; 
ved to this day very.curioully and.en- 
tire to Admiration. By chem we may 
calily judge how Things then ſtaod. 
And there is fo great an Uniformity, 
and general Conſcar amongſt them, 
that 2 it I was enabled to diſcover 

what time of the year 


+ Gen. vii. 3r7, In the ſecond + ; 
Month, the feventeenth tay of 1f© Was that the De- 


th: Month, -- were al-the Foun- 
tains of the Drep broken 
up, and the | | + > on 
were opened. Moſes | writing 
ts the BS bir) Connty; men | 
maker wit of the Frm of the Yoar 
then veccived wane} them, 

w.4 


luge began + ; the 
whole Tenour of 
theſe Bodies thus pre- 


Jſcrved clearly point» 


ing forth the Month 
of 
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of May \3\ nor have I 
ever met with. io 
much as one 'fingle 
Plant, or other Body, 
amongſt all thoſe vath 
mulricudes which 1 
have carefully view- 
ed, that-is peculiar to 
any other Scaſon of 
the Year : of: any 
thing that happens 
carher or later : any 
of them {horr, or any 
further advanc'd m 
Growrthi, Seed, or the 
like, than they now 
uſually are in thar 
Month ; which ſure- 
ly 4 muſt needs have 


which wat ay the firſs and 
moſt ancient, but had been d ſuſed 
diving the the of thetr Abode in 
Egypt, and but neinly reef a- 
_=_ when this war wrote 
f Exod. vi 1.] I this, Nifan, 
i, #: "thor alſh call'd, Adib wat 
the fie? Month: and Thar the jen 
cond, npen the 17th day whercof 
tht waters of the Deluge came 
forth, actoraing ts this Relas 
tiem. Aud ttuly the time (| which 
it mit @ liet!? rhtavb461. } facr 
within thi Crſipdjs kere challt'd 
o'r by Nature jo ptry prnctualy, 
that one can ſearcely foroear 
cancludiing thats thijs Sirctes 
ind Lines of Nartre, anZ thije 
of that Ritation , « came both 
from the jame Hind ; but this 
only by ihe by. The Particu/avs 
of the Computation { here «je 
JBalt be ginen at fl elſ-wh-re, 
they being too billy far thi; prace. 
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done, had there really been ſucls art 
equality of Seaſons, arid conftant rem 
pms of Hear as is imagined by the 

heorift. There ate fome Phenomers 
of the Animal Remains of 1het Earth 
which afford us more Arguments to 
the ſame purpoſe, and thote nor les 
concluding. than rhe orhers; bar theſe 
| ſhall wholly wave for the prefent, 
there being indeed ao occaſion to make 


ule of them here. 


T 


2 E hall 


—_— I — © . 
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I ſhall now only look a little into 
the Moſaick Archives, to obſerve what 
they furniſh us». with upon this Subs 
jet, and I have done ; for I perceive 
I have, before I am aware, much ex- 
ceeded the Meaſures I delign'd, which 
on {o copious a Subjett 'twas hard nor 
to do. Gen. 1. 14. And God ſaid, tet 
there be LIGHTS in the Firmanent of 
the Heaven, to divide the Day from the 
Night : and let them be for Signs, and 
for SEASONS, and for Days and Tears. 
This Paſſage, we ſee, does not at all 
favour the Opinion that there was no 
Variation of Seaſons before the Deluge : 
{ſo far from it, that ſhould a Man go 
about with never ſo ſet Study and De- 
ſiga to deſcribe fuch a Natural Form 
oft the Year as is that which 15 at pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhd, he could ſcarcely ever 
do it in ſo few Words again that were 
ſo fit and proper, ſo full and expreſs; 
g_y Fr by Signs, in this place, 

ths are intended, for then we have 
here firſt the Tear: and that ſubdivi> 
ded into its uſual Parts, the four Quar- 
ters or Seaſons, the twelve Sizns or 
Months, and Days; nay at the ſame 
time, from the 19th Verſe, we learn 
that this Eſtabliſhment is, within four 


days, 
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days, as old as the World. But further, 
Gen. vni. 21, 22. And the Lord ſaid in 
his heart, I will not again curſe the ground, 
--» neither will 1 again [mite any more 
every thing living 4s I have done. While 
the Earth remaineth, Seed-time and Har- 
welt, and Cold and Heat, and Summer 
and Winter, and Day and Night, ſhall 
not ceaſe. This was pronounc'd upon 
Noah s Sacrificing, at his coming forth 
of the Ark, after the Deluge was over: 
and imphes, that there had indeed then 
lately been a mighty Confuſion of 
Things, for the time : an Interruption 
and Perturbation of the ordinary 
Courſe of them: and a Ceflation and 
Suſpenſion of the Laws of Nature: but 
withall gives Security and Aflurance 
that there ſhould never be the like 
any more to the End of the World : 
that for the furure they ſhould all run 
again in their old Chanel ; and that 
particularly there ſhould be the ſame 
Viciſſutudes of Seaſons, and Alternations 

Heat and Cold that were before the 
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Erters concerning the Love of God, 
berween the Auchor of the Pro- 
poſal to the Ladies, and Mr. John 
Norris whereio his lace Diſcourſe, 
ſhewing that it ought to be entire and 
excluſive of all other Loves, is farther 
Clear'd and juftified, OZavo. 

A Propoſal to the Ladies for the Ad- 
vancement of their true and greare(h 
Intereft. By a Lover of her Sex. [welves. 
The Second Edition. 

A Vindication of the Truth of Chri- 
ſtian Religion againſt che Objeftions of 
all Modern Oppolers. By James 46: 
badie, D. D. Ofavo. ' 

A ſecond Part of the Enquiry into 
ſeveral remarkable Texts of the Old 
and New Teftament, which contain 
ſome Difficulty in them : with a pro- 
bable Reſolution of them. The ſecond 
Edition. Oavo. 

A Diſcourſe concerning the Autho- 
rity, Style, and PerteQtion of the Books 


of 


of the Old and New Teſtament; with 


a continued Illuſtration of ſeveral difi- 


cult Texts of Scripture throughout the 
whole work. Bath by Jobn Edwards, 
B. D. fomerime Fellow of Sr. Jobs's 
College in Cambridge. Of avo. 

The Glorious Epiphany, with the 
Devour Chriſtians Love to it, The 
Second Edition. Oftavo. 

Search the Scriptures. A Treatiſe 
ſhewing that all Chriſtians ought to 
read the Holy Books; with DireCtions 
to them therein. 

A Diſcourſe concerning Prayer, eſpe- 
cially of frequenting the daily Publick 
Prayers. All three by the Reverend 
Sim. Patrick, D. D. 

The Old Religion demonſtrated in 
the Principles, and deſcribed in 'the 
Life and Practice thereof. By F. Good- 
man, D. D. The Second Edition. 
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